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4 BSORBED in the anxieties and labors of a 
A political and economical situation as diffi- 
cult as has ever fallen to the lot of any people, 
few among us of the South realize that more 
than twenty-one years have elapsed since the 
close of the Confederate struggle for independ- 
ence, and that the actors in the stirring scenes 
of 1861-’65, who survived the hardships and 
dangers of those fatal four years, are rapidly 
“crossing the river to rest under the shade of 
the trees” with their old comrades in arms. 
As the number of survivors decreases from 
year to year, and the time approaches when 
they shall all be gone, the desire very natur- 
ally increases to gather from them, as material 
for history, faithful records of the scenes ini 
which they were actors and had opportunities 
of knowing, with a reasonable degree of accu- 
racy, the truth as to the events of which they 
write. No one man—from the commander-in-' 
chief of an army down—could possibly de- 
scribe from personal knowledge all the inci- 
dents of a single battle. Much has to be taken 
upon the reports of others, and those reports 
are often unsatisfactory and conflicting ; hence 
the importance of weighing statements care- 
fully, and preparing those of actual eye-wit- 
nesses of the scenes described. 

It is to be expected that the contestants in 
our late civil war, or in any other conflict, 
should differ in many essential points, and that 
their views, taken from entirely different stand- 
points, should be ex parte to a certain extent. 
But whatever of personal feeling may have 
existed during the war on the part of Federal 
and Confederate soldiers against each other 
has entirely died out, and they ought now to 
be able to meet on common ground, with the 
mutual desire to preserve “the truth of his- 
tory.” This I believe to be the case at the 
present time. In truth, as far as my own ex- 
perience goes, there never did exist at any time, 
except perhaps during the early days of the 
war, any very strong feeling of animosity be- 
tween the soldiers who composed the opposing 
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armies. The “ Yank” on the one side and the 
« Johnny ” on the other had given and received 
too many hard knocks not to respect each 
other’s courage. And the mutual acts of re- 
lief and kindness which the casualties of war 
rendered necessary, aside from the courtesies 
often exchanged upon the picket lines, and the 
trading of coffee, tobacco, newspapers, and 
“lies,” whenever a flag of truce suspended hos- 
tilities for a time, all tended to allay any feel- 
ing of bitterness that may have existed in the 
beginning. The soldiers of the two armies 
really understood each other better than any 
other class of citizens of the two governments, 
and had the settlement of the questions at issue 
been intrusted to them instead of to the politi- 
cians, the war would have ended long before it 
did, and on terms honorable alike to Federal 
and Confederate. These things being true, can 
not we, the old soldiers of both sides, fight our 
batties over again fairly and honestly, acknowl- 
edging defeat when the fortunes of war were 
against us, and modestly accepting victory 
when it came tu us as the reward of courage, 
devotion, or perhaps superior strategy, without 
excusing ourselves for the one, or glorifying 
ourselves for the other by magnifying the num- 
bers of our enemy or underestimating our own. 

These reflections have been suggested by 
General McClellan’s and General Fitz John 
Porter’s articles on the “ Peninsula Campaign” 
of 1862, and a paper of General Pope on the 
second battle of Manassas, published in recent 
numbers of the Century Magazine. These pa- 
pers, while generally correct as to the disposi- 
tion and operations of the troops engaged, are 
very far from being so as to the numbers on 
the respective sides (especially the Confeder- 
ate), and the results of the various batties de- 
scribed. In the accounts of the Confederate 
officers, too, there seems to be a disposition to 
magnify the forces opposed to them, and some- 
times to take credit for results which justly be- 
longed to other commands than theirown. In 
reply to the assertions of the Federal generals 
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that they were opposed by greatly superior 
numbers in any of the battles referred to, we 
might simply call attention to the fact, estab- 
lished by official records, that during the con- 
tinuance of the war there were only about six 
hundred thousand enrollments in the Confed- 
ate army, while two million six hundred thou- 
sand men were mustered into the Federal ser- 
vice from first to last. 

We have the right to assume that the enlist- 
ment of troops in the respective armies pre- 
served a reasonably constant ratio from the 
beginning until near the close of the war, 
when the material upon which the South could 
draw was exhausted; and consequently, that 
the number of Federal troops at any and all 
times was largely in excess of the numbers in 
the Confederate army. And it would argue 
gross carelessness and an inexcusable ignorance 
of the first principles of the art of war, if the 
Federal authorities, with this great excess of 
foree, allowed themselves to be outnumbered 
in an attack upon Richmond, which was, in 
their own view, the vital point of the “rebell- 
ion,” or that they would allow the same thing 
to happen upon battle-fields almost in sight of 
the dome of the Capitol at Washington. The 
experiences of the first “Manassas” and “ Ball’s 
Bluff” had taught them that equal or even 
superior forces could not be depended on for 
success. Hence, the entire autumn and winter 
of 1861-62 were spent in organization of an 
army powerful enough, as they thought, to 
crush out all opposition, and by the speedy 
capture of the Confederate capital to bring 
the war to a triumphant conclusion. 

General McClellan himself states that the 
force intended to operate against Richmond by 
way of the Peninsula numbered 155,000 men, 
145,000 to move from Washington, and 10,000 
more to be drawn from the garrison at Fortress 
Monroe. This number did not include 42,000 
troops left for the defense of Washington, and 
35,000 more operating in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley under Generals Banks, Shields, and Fre- 
mont. These various bodies of troops make 
up a grand total of 282,000 men for the defense 
of Washington and the capture of Richmond. 
Deducting Blenker’s division of 10,000 men, 
which was detached from the army destined 
for the Peninsula before General McClellan 
left Washington, and may have been included 
in the 42,000 intended by him for the defense 
of that city, we still have a total of 222,000 
men. Properly handled this force should have 
sufficed for the purposes indicated. The true 


defense of Washington consisted in such a 
vigorous and determined advance upon Rich- 
mond as would compel the concentration of 
the whole strength of the Confederate army 
in Virginia at that point. Fortunately for 
the Confederacy the authorities at Washington 
did not take this view, although General Mc- 
Clellan, with characteristic military sagacity, 
seems to have urged it upon them. They 
were so alarmed by the rapid movements, and 
the repeated and successful attacks made by 
Jackson upon the Federal forces in the Shen- 
andouh Valley, that the whole of McDowell’s 
corps was detached from the force intended to 
operate from the Peninsula under General Mc- 
Clellan, and retained in front of Washington. 
McDowell’s corps, with Blenker’s division pre- 
viously detached, forming an army of more 
than forty thousand men, did little else from 
the time the campaign on the Peninsula opened 
until it closed but move backward and forward 
from Fredericksburg, on the Rappahannock, to 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, under orders from 
Washington, the purpose at one time being to 
move from Fredericksburg to unite with Mc- 
Clellan’s right wing in front of Richmond (the 
only sensible course), and at another, to help 
the forces already in the Valley in keeping 
Jackson from crossing the Potomac and get- 


_ ting into Washington by the backdoor. In 


short, as far as any thing they accomplished 
was concerned, they certainly rivaled the fa- 
mous exploit of that king of France who, 
“with forty thousand men, marched up the 
hill and then marched down again.” Jackson 
had only about twelve thousand men in the 
Valley at that time, but the Federal authori- 
ties did not know this. The skill and boldness 
with which this small force was handled cre- 
ated in their minds the impression of a much 
larger force, and excited apprehensions for the 
safety of Washington. And this is what saved 
Richmond from capture in the summer of 1862. 

During the months of April, May, and the 
early part of June, while Jackson in the Val- 
ley was conducting a series of the most brill- 
iant operations of the war, successively defeat- 
ing Milroy, Banks, Shields, and Fremont, and 
while McDowell was oscillating like an eccen- 
tric pendulum between the Rappahannock and 
the Valley, General McClellan’s army had been 
transferred by water to the lower Peninsula, 
and was moving upon Richmond from the 
southeast. His advance was met by General 
Magruder, who, with his small command of 
eleven thousand men, took up a short and 
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strong defensive line extending from Yorktown 
on his left to the James River on his right, a 
portion of his front being covered by the War- 
wick River. 

In the meantime General Johnston was rap- 
idly transferring his army from Centreville 
and the posts on the lower Potomac, where it 
had wintered, to unite with Magruder on the 
lines at Yorktown. Johnston held the line 
established by Magruder until the 4th of May, 
when he evacuated Yorktown and slowly re- 
tired up the Peninsula. McClellan followed 
promptly, and coming up with the Confederate 
rear on the 6th, the battle of Williamsburg 
was fought. Another smaller affair occurred 
on the 7th at Eltham’s Landing, at the head 
of York River, where a portion of Whiting’s 
division attacked and drove back to the river 
a Federal force under General Franklin, which 
had been pushed up by water to fall upon the 
flank of the Confederate army as it retired. 
The Federal advance was thenceforward much 
more cautious, and it was not until the 24th of 
May that McClellan’s army was in position 
along the east bank of the Chickahominy and 
the struggle for Richmond itself began. 

The Federal army, hoiding the line of the 
Chickahominy from Mechanicsville to Bottom’s 
bridge, at once commenced the construction of 
military bridges between those points, and be- 
fore the end of May McClellan’s left wing was 
advanced by throwing the two corps of Heint- 
zelman and Keyes across the river. The latter 
took position and entrenched on a line running 
in front of “Seven Pines” on the Williams- 
burg road, with its right extending across the 
York River Railroad in front of Fair Oaks 
station. Heintzelman was placed in supporting 
distance in the rear, near Savage’s station. Mce- 
Clellan’s outposts were now within five miles 
of Richmond. Almost near enough to realize 
President Lincoln’s suggestion, when he in- 
quired by telegraph on May 26th, “Can you 
get near enough to throw shells into the city?” 
This amiable desire was not destined to be 
gratified, for during the afternoon and night of 
the 30th of May a heavy rain-storm occurred, 
flooding the low grounds of the Chickahominy 
and threatening the destruction of the military 
bridges constructed by the Federal army. The 
two wings were to a certain extent isolated, 
and General Johnston took advantage of this 
condition of affairs to attack Keyes’ corps near 
Seven Pines on the 31st of May. This corps 
was assailed by D. H. Hill’s division and thor- 
oughly routed. Heintzelman came to its sup- 


port, but by this time the divisions of Long- 
street and G. W. Smith had united in the attack 
with D. H. Hill, and this corps fared little bet- 
ter than that of Keyes. By the most strenu- 
ous exertions Sumner’s Federal corps was 
thrown across the almost ruined bridges, dur- 
ing the afternoon and night of the 3lst, and 
this timely reinforcement, together with the 
intervention of night, saved the left wing of 
McClellan’s army from destruction. 

The tardy movements of some of the Con- 
federate commanders on the extreme right de- 
layed the attack several hours beyond the time 
when it should have been made, and this delay 
was fatal to the complete success of General 
Johnston’s plans. While G. W. Smith’s divis- 
ion, to which I was attached, was warmly en- 
gaged near the junction of the “Nine Mile” 
road and the York River Railroad, General 
Johnston rode up and gave me an order as to 
the movements of my command. Night was 
rapidly approaching, and he seemed anxious to 
urge forward the attack with all possible speed 
so as to clear the field of the enemy before 
night. He was moving with the troops and 
personally directing the advance, when he re- 
ceived a severe wound in the shoulder and was 
compelled to relinquish the command. The 
Confederates had been checked on their left 
wing by the arrival of Sumner’s corps, and the 
fighting ceased just after dark. It was renewed 
on our right wing on the morning of the 1st 
of June without advantage to either side, and 
by 2 o’clock p. M. the battle was over, without 
having accomplished the purpose for which it 
was fought. 

General G. W. Smith, an officer of acknowl- 
edged ability, succeeded General Johnston in 
command of the Confederate army on the 
night of the 31st of May. But during the 
afternoon of the next day, June Ist, he in turn 
relinquished the command to General Lee, un- 
der orders from President Davis. Our right 
wing was at once withdrawn from its advanced 
position, and Smith’s division on the left fol- 
lowed the next day. As I was standing near 
the Nine Mile road a day or two after the bat- 
tle, General Lee passed along the road accom- 
panied by two staff officers. I had never seen 
him before, and he was pointed out by some 
one near me. I observed the new commander 
of the “Army of Northern Virginia” very 
closely and with a great deal of interest. Gen- 
eral Johnston was universally beloved and pos- 
sessed the unbounded confidence of the army, 
and the commander who succeeded him must 
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be “every inch a man” and a soldier to fill his 
place in their confidence and affection. Gen- 
eral Lee had up to this time accomplished 
nothing to warrant the belief in his future 
greatness as a commander. He had made an 
unsuccessful campaign in Western Virginia 
the year before, and since that time had been 
on duty first at Charleston and then in Rich- 
mond. There was naturally a great deal of 
speculation among the soldiers as to how he 
would “ pan out.” The general tone, however, 
was one of confidence, which was invariably 
strengthened by a sight of the man himself. 
Calm, dignified, and commanding in his bear- 
ing, a countenance strikingly benevolent and 
self-possessed, a clear, honest eye that could 
look friend or enemy in the face; clean-shaven, 
except a closely-trimmed mustache which gave 
a touch of firmness to the well-shaped mouth ; 
simply and neatly dressed in the uniform of 
his rank, felt hat, and top boots reaching to the 
knee; sitting his horse as if his home was in 
the saddle; such was Robert E. Lee as he ap- 
peared when he assumed command of the army 
of “Northern Virginia” in the early days of 
June, 1862, never to relinquish it for a day, 
until its colors were furled for ever at Appo- 
mattox. 

We were lying in bivouac along the line 
established after the battle of “Seven Pines,” 
when I received an order late at night, on the 
10th of June, to report at General Whiting’s 
headquarters. When I reached his tent I 
found Whiting somewhat excited and wor- 
ried. Addressing me at once, he said: “The 
government has decided to send two brigades 
to reinforce Jackson in the Valley, and I have 
been asked if I would like to go with Hood’s 
and your brigades; but Hood doesn’t want to 
go.” General Hood was leaving Whiting’s 
tent just as I reached it, and they had differed 
warmly in opinion as to the policy of accept- 
ing the offer to be sent to Jackson. From 
Whiting’s remarks at the time I inferred that 
Hood thought, as the great battles of the cam- 
paign would be fought around Richmond, he 
would have a better opportunity of winning 
distinction there than in an outlying district 
in the Valley, the military operations of which 
must be regarded as accessories only to the 
great drama to be enacted about the Confeder- 
ate capital. 

Before leaving General Whiting’s quarters, 
I received orders to have my brigade in readi- 
ness to move to the Lynchburg depot in Rich- 
mond early the next morning. The railroads 


north of the James River were in possession 
of the enemy, and it was necessary to take the 
long and circuitous route, by way of Lynch- 
burg and Charlottesville, to Staunton. The 
real purpose for which Jackson was being re- 
inforced was entirely unsuspected, even in the 
the Confederate army. The general opinion 
seemed to be that it was only to enable him to 
follow up his successes in the Valley, and, by 
increasing the apprehensions of the Federal 
authorities for the safety of Washington, to 
prevent the further reinforcement of McClel- 
lan’s army in front of Richmond. This was 
one purpose of the movement, and it really 
had the desired effect by keeping McDowell 
with his army of forty thousand men in a state 
of chronic but bootless activity along the line 
of the Rappahannock, instead of moving 
promptly to the support of McClellan’s right 
wing. But there was an ulterior and far more 
important design masked behind this, as we 
shall see hereafter. 

At Lynchburg we met Lawton’s Georgia 
brigade, which was on its way from the south 
to join Jackson also. Deficiency of transpor- 
tation caused some delay at Lynchburg, and 
again at Charlottesville, and it was not until 
the 16th that the whole reinforcement was as- 
sembled near Staunton. Jackson’s and Ewall’s 
divisions, and a part of Lawton’s troops, were 
near Weyer’s Cave. Whiting’s division of 
two brigades and two batteries of artillery, 
with the remainder of Lawton’s brigade, were 
two or three miles above Staunton. On the 
morning of the 17th, instead of moving down 
the Valley (north), as was generally expected, 
Whiting’s troops moved back through Staun- 
ton, and then east through Rockfish Gap, 
across the Blue Ridge. This was the same 
route by which we had entered the Valley a 
day or two before. 

Speculation was rife, as usual, as to the ob- 
ject of the movement. Was it a bold stroke 
of Jackson to flank the Federal forces in the 
lower Valley by pushing Whiting’s division 
along the foot of the Blue Ridge on the east- 
ern side, and by recrossing farther north to 
fall upon the Federal flank and rear while he 
attacked them in front? Or, had McDowell 
effected a junction with McClellan in front of 
Richmond, and had it been necessary to recall us 
to Lee’s army for the defense of the beleaguered 
city? That Jackson would leave thirty - five 
thousand Federals in the Valley, and march 
directly across the front of forty thousand 
more on the Rappahannock, with the purpose 
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of attacking McClellan’s right wing on the 
Chickahominy, seemed too incredible to be 
entertained for a moment. All was mystery 
as we hurried forward, alternately marching 
and traveling by rail, until we reached “Fred- 
erick Hall,” a station on the Virginia Central 
Railroad, about forty miles northwest of Rich- 
mond. Here Jackson’s whole force was as- 
sembled, and General Whiting for the first 
time expressed to me his belief that we were 
to attack General McClellan’s right flank and 
rear. 

Here, too, I saw General Jackson for the 
first time since I had seen him in the heat of 
the fight at the battle of Manassas. He passed 
our division on the march, and for a time no 
one seemed to know who he was. As soon as 
he was recognized, however, a general shout 
was raised for “Old Stonewall,” which contin- 
ued as long as he was in sight. He was 
mounted on a very ordinary sorrel horse, 
whose appearance indicated rather short ra- 
tions. His uniform was well-worn, faded, and 
covered with the yellow dust which was plen- 
tiful along the line of march. His cap, origi- 
nally blue, but now faded and dusty, was of 
the style then known as the “ Beauregard,” the 
crown falling forward upon the visor which 
nearly touched the point of his nose. He cer- 
tainly needed the new uniform presented to 
him shortly afterward by the ladies of Rich- 
mond. An ordinary saber with an iron scab- 
bard completed his equipment. He was not a 
graceful rider, and sat his horse carelessly. He 
looked neither to the right nor to the left, but 
straight forward, as if that was the one direc- 
tion in which he cared to think or move. The 
square and massive lower jaw, covered with 
a short, thick beard, the firm, set lips, and 
the preoccupied expression of his whole face 
were forcibly suggestive of his nom de guerre, 
“Stonewall,” in their firmness as well as in- 
scrutability. 

A few days later, June 26th, as we were ap- 
proaching McClellan’s lines in rear of Mechan- 
iesville, 1 went to report to General Whiting 
the result of a reconnoissance that had been 
ordered on our left flank as we advanced. I 
found him at the edge of the field near the 
road, in company with General Jackson. 
Jackson was leaning carelessly against a fence 
which separated the field from the adjacent 
woods. They were both perfectly silent, not a 
word passing between them, and, so far as I 
could judge from their attitudes, had been so 
from the time I came in sight. When I had 


made my report, Jackson asked a question or 
two and again relapsed into silence, which was 
unbroken by a word until I left them. But 
this plain, silent soldier, as he appeared on the 
march, was not always the same. At the first 
sounds of approaching battle, his whole ap- 
pearance changed; his movements became 
quick and energetic; his eyes seemed to gleam 
with a fierce joy, and every muscle became 
tense with the fire that burned within. And 
when he led a regiment or a brigade to the 
charge, which he sometimes did, he became the 
very incarnation of battle. He was “a man 
of iron and fire,” enthusiastically admired by 
his men, almost invariably successful in his 
undertakings, and one of the very few Con- 
federate commanders who knew how to im- 
prove a victory. 

Whiting, with whom I was intimate, was 
somewhat sore about Jackson’s not communi- 
cating his plans to him; he was a division 


‘commander, and as such thought he was en- 


titled to more confidence on the part of his 
immediate superior. This feeling he expressed 
to me on several occasions, but not in terms 
derogatory to General Jackson. In his recol- 
lections of “Jackson in the Shenandoah,” 
General Imboden represents Whiting as say- 
ing: “I believe he (Jackson) has n’t any more 
sense than my horse. . . . He knows I am 
next in rank to him, and second in command.” 
There must be some mistake here; for Whit- 
ing, though in command of a division, was 
only a brigadier, whereas General Ewell, who 
also had a division in Jackson’s corps, was a 
major-general, his commission dating from the 
previous January. Ewell was, therefore, un- 
questionably “next in rank” to Jackson, and 
of course Whiting knew it. 

From Frederick Hall, Jackson’s troops were 
pushed steadily down upon the rear of Me- 
Clellan’s right flank at Mechanicsville, and 
late in the afternoon of the 26th the sound of 
cannonading in the direction of Richmond an- 
nounced the beginning of the “Seven Days” 
battles. A. P. Hill’s division had crossed the 
Chickahominy at Meadow Bridge, and com- 
menced the work of driving in the right wing 
of the Federal army. Jackson’s march during 
the afternoon had been impeded by the de- 
struction of the bridge across the Totopotamoy 
Creek, and by the obstruction of the roads by 
the retreating Federal outposts, and he only 
got near enough to hear the sounds of battle at 
Mechanicsville, and to drive in the enemy’s 
flanking parties north of that point. On the 
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morning of the 27th our course was directed 
down the Chickahominy, but bearing well to 
to the left (east), so as effectually to flank the 
Federal right in any position where a stand 
might be made. The enemy had been driven 
from Mechanicsville the evening before, and 
had retired about a mile to the line, Beaver 
Dam Creek. His position south of Beaver 
Dam, Ellerson’s mill, was a strong one, and to 
attack it in front seemed the extremity of rash- 
ness, yet Pender’s brigade was pushed recklessly 
forward, and, as was to be expected, met with 
a bloody repulse. Ripley’s brigade was sent to 


OLD COLD HARBOR 


French & Meagher’s 
Brigades 


Pender’s support, and shared the same fate. 


On examining the position afterward, I could 
not repress a feeling of astonishment that any 
commander who had a knowledge of the 
ground would have attempted a direct assault 
upon it. The mill-pond and water-ways above, 
and the stream below the mill, the tangled 
branches of the felled timber, and the open 
ground over which the attacking force must 
approach, as well as the commanding position 
of the enemy, rendered stronger by earth- 
works, all combined to make it impregnable 
if held with courage and firmness; and, in jus- 
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tice to the enemy who confronted us, I must 
say that they were lacking in neither of these 
soldierly qualities. 

Jackgon’s movements on the morning of the 
27th completely flanked the Federal position 
on Beaver Dam, and it was abandoned with 
little resistance early in the day. General 
Fitz John Porter, who commanded McClel- 
lan’s right wing, retreating farther down the 
Chickahominy, assembled the whole Federal 
force on that side of the ‘river on the high 
plateau south of Powhite Creek, a small stream 
on which Gaines’ mill is situated. 

Next to General McClellan, Porter was un- 
questionably the ablest officer at that time in 
the Federal “Army of the Potomac.” And his 
ability was shown in this instance as much in 
the selection of the field for the decisive battle 
which he knew was inevitable, as in the skill 
and firmness with which he handled his troops 
and held them to their work during the bloody 
afternoon of the 27th of June. The position 
he took up was on a high ridge, in a bend of 
the Chickahominy. His left and center, near- 
est the river above, were covered by a small 
ravine and stream, running nearly at right 
angles to the river, and trending eastward to- 
ward its source. His right center and right 
were thrown back in a gentle course along the 
high ground, throwing the low, marshy ground 
at the head-waters of the stream in their front. 
The line was not a long one, for it was covered 
by two divisions, Morell’s and Sykes’, leaving 
McCall’s division of ten thousand men as a re- 
serve. His splendid artillery was posted in 
commanding positions along the line so as to 
cover all its approaches, and to render the in- 
fantry most effective support in repelling the 
Confederate onset. General Porter says he re- 
quested General Barnard, Chief Engineer of 
the army, to send him a supply of axes on the 
morning of the 27th, but that he did not get 
them until that night, when the battle had 
been fought and lost. His men must have had 
a good many axes along with them, judging 
from the freshly cut timber along a consider- 
able portion of their front, and the serviceable 
breastworks of green logs which lined the 
banks of the ravine on which their center and 
left rested. 

A. P. Hill’s division, which had the Confed- 
erate advance nearest the Chickahominy, push- 
ing on from Ellerson’s mill, appeared in Port- 
er’s front at about two o’clock, P.M., and at 
once commenced the attack. This was a grave 
mistake; for Longstreet’s division, which was 


to support Hill, was not up, and Jackson’s 
flanking column, having a much longer dis- 
tance to march, was not in position on our left. 
The Federal line stood firm against the re- 
peated assaults of A. P. Hill’s troops, and even 
advanced in front of their works, in some 
instances following up the retreating Confed- 
erates. But as soon as they reached the open 
ground they were promptly driven back. 

In the meantime Jackson’s column, rein- 
forced by D. H. Hill’s division, was moving 
steadily to the left, in the direction of “Cold 
Harbor.” All along the line of march were 
evidences of the hasty retreat of the Federals. 
Dense clouds of smoke rising from their aban- 
doned camps indicated to us, before we reached 
them, that such stores as they could not carry 
off in their retreat were being destroyed. 
This was a sore disappointment to the hungry 
Confederates, whose mouths watered at the 
sight of the good things they rarely enjoyed, 
but now reduced by the flames to a condition 
much too “overdone” to satisfy their whetted 
appetites. I heard many hearty and rather 
profane expressions of disgust at the conduct 
of our “Yankee friends,’ who showed such a 
want of hospitality in receiving us on this visit 
to their quarters. 

Slight skirmishing had been going on all 
the forenoon of the 27th, and a good many 
prisoners were brought in, principally strag- 
glers and captured pickets. Our movements 
were strangely slow; we seemed to be feeling 
our way instead of moving promptly upon 
well-known points, and with a well-defined 
purpose. Even after Porter’s line of battle 
had been developed in our front there was 
much uncertainty and delay in getting the va- 
rious Confederate commands in proper posi- 
tion for a general and decisive attack. The 
wooded and marshy character of the ground 
on which the Confederates had to move to 
reach the enemy contributed in some measure 
to produce this result. But the real trouble 
was that the Confederate officers, even those in 
high command, knew little or nothing of the 
topography of the country in which they were 
operating. An accurate map in the hands of 


each division commander would have saved 


many valuable lives at Gaines’ mill as well as 
at Ellerson’s, and time enough would have 
been gained to have brought the whole Con- 
federate force upon the field at the former 
place several hours before it actually reached 
there. If Porter’s lines had been broken at 
four o’clock instead of at half past six, he 
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would not have had the cover of night tu 
withdraw his routed troops, and his whole com- 
mand could have been captured or destroyed in 
attempting the passage of the Chickahominy. 
There was no reason why this was not done, 
except the one given. 

The Federals, on the other hand, knew the 
country thoroughly; they had occupied it for 
several weeks, and during that time their en- 
gineer officers had inspected it carefully, and 
had made accurate maps of every feature that 
might have a bearing upon military operations, 
In short, they knew every road, stream, and 
bridle-path in it. There was no earthly reason 
why the Confederate authorities should not 
have been possessed of the same information. 
The Federal government had been all the pre- 
vious winter preparing for the advance upon 
Richmond. McClellan was a long time getting 
from Yorktown to his position on the Chicka- 
hominy, and all his movements indicated the 
probable position he would take up in front of 
Richmond. There was no lack of time, there- 
fore, to map the locality accurately, and no 
lack of Warning that it would be of the most 
vital importance. To undertake the defense 
of a city without attempting to learn the to- 
pography of the country around it was a new 
principle in modern warfare. 

While A. P. Hill, who had opened the bat- 
tle, was engaging the center of Porter's line, 
D. H. Hill’s division was pushing around to 
the extreme Federal right, held by Sykes’ divi- 
sion of Regulars; and Jackson had brought 
up Ewell’s and a portion of his own division 
into the interval between the two Hills. It was 
after 4 o’clock Pp. M. when the left wing of the 
Confederate army moved to the attack. The 
line of battle was now formed as follows: 

A. P. Hill in front of the Federal center, 
two brigades of Jackson’s division (Lawton 
and Winder) on his left; then Ewell’s division 
of three brigades, connecting with D. H. Hill 
on the extreme left. Longstreet was moving 
to A. P. Hill’s right, between him and the 
‘Chickahominy, and Whiting’s division of two 
brigades was brought in so as to cover the 
ground on which A. P. Hill had been fighting 
since 2 o'clock. Some of his brigades had been 


withdrawn, but others were holding their 


ground in front of the Federal position, doing 
little damage to the enemy, who was under 
cover, but suffering severely themselves. 

The firing was heavy and continuous as we 
approached the field, and when Ewell’s and 
D. H. Hill’s divisions joined in the attack, the 


roar of musketry became deafening, the heavi- 
est I have ever heard on any field. Now and 
then a wild Confederate cheer could be heard 
as the “ gray people” advanced to the charge; 
but very little of what was taking place on the 
left wing could be seen except by those imme- 
diately engaged, the thick woods along that 
part of the line effectually concealing the move- 
ments of the troops engaged from those in 
support. To judge from the firing, neither 
side seemed to be gaining any decided advan- 
tage. D. H. Hill’s and Ewell’s divisions, with 
the two brigades of Jackson’s, had crossed the 
marshy ground in their front and attacked the 
Federals on the opposite side. The two lines 
thus placed in contact remained so for a con- 
siderable time, swaying backward and forward 
as the supports came up on either side. D. H. 
Hill’s left wing slightly overlapped the Federal 
right flank, and, promptly improving this ad- 
vantage, General Hill threw a portion of 
Elzey’s brigade against the right and rear of 
the Federal line, and at the same time attacked 
in front with the brigades of Garland, Rodes, 
and Anderson of his own, and of Lawton and 
Winder of Jackson’s division. Sykes’ Regu- 
lars, who held this part of the Federal line, 
had fought with the most determined courage, 
and when first forced back from the edge of 
the swamp in their front, they rallied promptly 
upon the high ground in their rear and stub- 
bornly contested every inch of ground. They 
were reinforced before the final onset of the 
Confederates, just referred to, by Bartlett’s bri- 
gade of Sloeum’s division, which had been sent 
by General McClellan from the other side of 


the Chickahominy to reinforce General Porter. 


The final advance of the Confederate left under 
D. H. Hill was made just before dark, and re- 
sulted in the complete route of the Regulars 
under Sykes, whose troops retreated in confu- 
sion beyond McGee’s house to the swamps of 
the Chickahominy. 

While these events were in progress on our 
left wing, A. P. Hill’s line of attack had been 
extended to the right by the brigades of Pickett, 
Pryor, Wileox, and Featherston of Longstreet’s 
division. That portion of the Federal line in 
front of A. P. Hill and Longstreet was of the 
most formidable character. As already stated, 
it ran along a small stream, the general course 
of which was about at right angles to the 
Chickahominy. The stream had washed out a 
channel of considerable depth, which not only 
afforded shelter to the troops holding the line, 
but was difficult to cross by an attacking force 
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under fire from the slope on the further side. 
Just beyond the channel of the branch a sub- 
stantial breastwork of green logs had been con- 
structed, which afforded excellent shelter for 
a line of infantry, its location in the hollow 
securing it from the reach of artillery-fire from 
the only positions that the Confederate batteries 
could possibly occupy. About midway up the 
slope, in rear of this first line, was a second, 
formed of logs and rails intermixed, which 
afforded the troops holding it an opportunity 
of firing upon an attacking force over the 
heads of those in front. Still higher up on the 
crest of the hill, the Federal artillery was 
posted so as to sweep all the approaches to this 
formidable position. This portion of Porter’s 
line was originally held by Morell’s division, 
composed of the brigades of Butterfield, Martin- 
dale, and Griffin, in the order named from left to 
right. Morell had met and repelled A. P. Hill’s 
repeated attacks, and when Longstreet’s division 
came up on Hill’s right, MeCall’s ten thousand 
men, constituting the Federal reserve, were 
sent in at various points to strengthen Morell’s 
line. General Porter had still further strength- 
ened his center and left with the brigades of 
Newton and Taylor, of Slocum’s division, at 
the same time that Bartlett’s brigade of the 
same division was sent to the support of the 
Federal right under Sykes. 

By 5 o’clock the battle was in full progress 
all along the line. Longstreet’s and A. P. 
Hill’s men were attacking in the most deter- 
mined manner, but were met with a courage 
as obstinate as their own by the Federals who 
held the works. After each bloody repulse the 
* Confederates only waited long enough to re- 
form their shattered lines or to bring up their 
supports, when they would again return to the 
assault. Besides the terrific fire in front, a bat- 
tery of heavy guns on the south side of the 
Chickahominy were in full play upon their 
right flank. There was no opportunity for 
maneuvering or flank attacks, as was the case 
with D. H. Hill on our extreme left. The 
enemy was directly in front, and he could only 
be reached in that direction. If he could not 
be driven out before night it would be equiva- 
lent to a Confederate disaster, and would in- 
’ volve the failure of General Lee’s whole plan 
for the relief of Richmond. Additional rein- 
forcements for Porter’s, French’s, and Mea- 
gher’s brigades had crossed the Chickahominy 
and were already upon the field. It was a 
critical moment for the Confederates, as victory, 
which involved the relief or the loss of their 
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capital, hung wavering in the balance. Night 
seemed about to close the account against them, 
as the sun was now setting upon their gallant, 
but so far fruitless efforts. 

While matters were in this condition Whit- 
ing’s division, after crossing with much diffi- 
culty the wooded and marshy ground below 
Gaines’ mill, arrived in rear of that portion 
of the line held by the remnants of A. P. 
Hill’s division. When Whiting advanced to 
the attack a thin and irregular line of General 
Hill’s troops were keeping up the fight, but, 
already badly cut up, could effect nothing, and 
were gradually wasting away under the heavy 
fire from the Federal lines. From the center 
of the division to the Chickahominy swamp on 
the right the ground was open, on the left 
were thick woods. The right brigade (Law’s) 
advanced in the open ground, the left (Hood’s) 
through the woods. 

As we moved forward to the firing we could 
see the straggling Confederate line lying be- 
hind a gentle ridge that ran across the field 
parallel to the Federal position. We passed 
one Confederate battery in the edge of the 
field badly cut to pieces and silent. Indeed, 
there was no Confederate artillery then in ac- 
tion on that part of the field. The Federal 
batteries in front were in full play. The fringe 
of woods along the Federal line was shrouded 
in smoke, and seemed fairly to vomit forth a 
leaden and iron hail. General Whiting rode 
along his line and ordered that there should 


‘be no halt when we reached the slight crest 


occupied by the few Confederate troops in our 
front, but that the charge should begin at that 
point in double-quick time, with trailed arms 
and without firing. Had these orders not been 
strictly obeyed, the assault would have been a 
failure. No troops could have stood long 
under the withering storm of lead and iron 
that beat into their faces as they became fully 
exposed to view from the Federal lines. As it 
was, in the very few moments it took them to 
pass over the slope and down the hill to the 
ravine, a thousand men were killed or wounded. 

Law’s brigade advanced to the attack in two 
lines, the Eleventh Mississippi regiment (Colo- 


nel Liddell) and the Fourth Alabama (Lieu-_ 


tehant-Colonel McLemone) forming the first 
line, and the Second Mississippi (Colonel Stone) 
and the Sixth North Carolina (Colonel Avery) 
the second. Hood had a similar formation on 
our left, but just as we came under fire and be- 
fore reaching the slope where the charge began, 
General Hood passed rapidly across my rear, at 
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the head of the Fourth Texas regiment, closely 
followed by the Eighteenth Georgia, both of his 
brigade. They came up on my right, extending 
our line in that direction. The First and Fifth 
Texas regiments and the Hampton Legion of 
the same brigade, remained on the left in the 
woods. Passing over the scattering line of 
Confederates on the ridge in front, the whole 
division “broke into a trot” down the slope 
toward the Federal works. Men fell like 
leaves in an autumn wind, the Federal artillery 
tore gaps in the ranks at every step, the ground 
in rear of the advancing column was strewn 
thickly with the dead and wounded; nota gun 
was fired in reply; there was no confusion and 
not a step faltered as the two gray lines swept 
silently and swiftly on; the pace became more 
rapid every moment; when within thirty yards 
of the ravine, and the men could see the des- 
perate nature of the work in hand, a wild yell 
answered the roar of Federal musketry, and 
they rushed for the works. The Confederates 
were within ten paces of them when the Fed- 
erals in the front line broke cover, and leaving 
their log breastworks, swarmed up the hill in 
their rear, carrying away their second line 
with them in their route. Then we had our 
“innings.” As the blue mass surged up the 
hill in our front, the Confederate’ fire was 
poured into it with terrible effect. The target 
was a large one, the range short, and scarcely 
a shot fired into that living mass could fail of 
its errand. The debt of blood contracted but 
a few moments before was paid, and with in- 
terest. 

Firing as they advanced, the Confederates 
leaped into the ravine, climbed out on the 
other side, and over the lines of breastworks, 
reaching the crest of the hill beyond with such 
rapidity as to capture all of the Federal artil- 
lery (fourteen pieces) at that point. We had 
now reached the high plateau in rear of the 
center of General Porter’s position, his line 
having been completely cut in two, and thus 


rendered no longer tenable. From the flanks 


of the great gap where Whitney’s division had 
torn through, the Federal lines gave way in 
both directions. R. H. Anderson’s brigade, 
till then in reserve, passed through on the 
right, and led the way for Longstreet’s divis- 
ion. While on the left the roll of musketry 
receded toward the Chickahominy, and the 
cheering of the victorious Confederates an- 
nounced that Jackson, Ewell, and D. H. Hill 
were sweeping that part of the field. 

The battle was won; the Federal infantry 


was in full flight toward the swamps of the 
Chickahominy and the bridges in their rear, 
leaving a large portion of their artillery in the 
hands of the Confederates. But the fighting 
was not all over. Several Federal batteries, 
posted in reserve on the further side of the 
plateau which the Confederates had gained, 
opened a rapid but rather ineffective fire, with 
the view of covering the retreat of their in- 
fantry. The Fourth Texas and Eighteenth 
Georgia regiments of Hood’s, and the Eleventh 
Mississippi and Fourth Alabama of Law’s bri- 
gade, continued their advance across the pla- 
teau directly upon these batteries. And here 
occurred an incident of the battle which has 
been a subject of much acrimonious dispute 
among Federal officers, especially between 
General Porter and Philip St. George Cooke, 
the latter commanding the cavalry on Porter's 
extreme left next to the Chickahominy. In 
order to protect the guns upon which Law 
and Hood were advancing, General Cooke 
withdrew a portion of his command from the 
low grounds near the river, and ordered a 
charge by a battalion of the Fifth United 
States cavalry upon the advancing Confeder- 
ates. Our line was ragged and irregular, as 
every soldier knows will be the case after such 
fighting as it had passed through, and the op- 


portunity seemed favorable to check its further 


advance and save the batteries from capture. 
The charge was directed upon the center of 
the Confederate line, which was halted and 
partially reformed to receive it. Though de- 
livered in most gallant style, it was repulsed 
with heavy loss, including all but one of the 
officers who entered it. This episode consumed 
scarcely more time than it takes to write it. 
In the mean time, those of the cavalry who 
escaped retreated through the artillery they 
were attempting to save, and in the confusion 
of the retreat most of the guns were captured. 

General Porter represents this charge as hav- 
ing been made on his extreme left (Longstreet’s 
right), and beyond the stream along which his 
infantry line was originally formed, and se- 
verely censures General Cooke, charging him 
with throwing the artillery into confusion by 
retreating through it and preventing it from 
checking the Confederate advance. His state- 
ment as to the locality of the cavalry attack, 
and his charges against General Cooke can 
not be reconciled. For, had Cooke’s cavalry 
attacked where General Porter says it did, it 
would have been utterly impossible for its line 
of retreat to have passed any where near the 
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position of the batteries, and its flight after 
the repulse could have had no effect whatever 
upon the loss of the guns. Hood and Law’s 
line of advance was directly across the plateau 
from the left-center of Porter’s original line, 
where they had broken in, passing south of 
and near the Watts House on the plateau, and 
as the cavalry charge was made upon them and 
they captured the guns, it follows that the 
charge could only have been made there, and 
not half a mile nearer the Chickahominy, where 
it would have been objectless and indeed ridic- 
ulous. I speak positively on this point, as I 
was an eye-witness of the whole affair, com- 
manded the troops who received the charge, 
and was engaged in the capture of the guns. 
Whatever may be said to the contrary, it is 
certain that the batteries, having no infantry 
supports, did not check our advance for a 
moment. The diversion by the cavalry, on the 
other hand, did delay their capture for the short 
period it took to repulse it, and gave time for 
the artillerists to save some of their guns. 

The purpose of the charge and its results are 
thus stated by General Cooke in his official re- 
port: “The charge of the Fifth cavalry failed 
to be carried home. Its success, beyond ena- 
bling the batteries to get off, was impossible. 
It lost most severely, and did not rally.” And 
Captain McArthur, the only officer left in his 
command after the repulse, says: “ Late in the 
action, and about six o’clock in the afternoon, 
the regiment (Fifth cavalry) was moved up 
and formed in line of battle to support Ben- 
son’s battery and another battery on the right. 
The enemy advanced boldly on these batteries, 
which had opened a murderous fire upon them, 
with the evident intention of carrying them. 
As soon as the battery on our right ceased fir- 
ing, Captain Whiting, who was at that time in 
command, gave the order to charge. The reg- 
iment charged the enemy’s infantry under a 
most galling fire, until six officers out of the 
seven had been struck down. The column be- 
ing left without officers, wheeled to the right 
and came off in as good order as could be ex- 
pected.” As seen from the Confederate side, 
they did not seem to stand at all upon “the 
order of their going.” 

While these events were taking place on the 
plateau, heavy firing was going on immedi- 
ately upon the left of the gap in the Federal 
line through which we had passed, now some 
distance in our rear. As the front was clear, 
my brigade was halted and reformed. This 
had scarcely been done when a Confederate 


cheer rose from the woods in the direction of 
the firing, and a large body of Federals rushed 
out upon the plateau on our left and rear, re- 
treating rapidly and in great confusion. Part 
of them passed to our left, while the greater 
portion were running across our rear in the at- 
tempt to escape to the Chickahominy swamp in 
that direction. My rear rank was faced about, 
and they were called on to surrender. No at- 
tention was paid to the first summons, and a 
few shots were fired into our ranks. A volley 
from our rear rank, which now faced them, 
induced them to listen to reason, and they at 
once threw down their arms in token of sur- 
render. The First and Fifth Texas regiments 
and the Hampton Legion, of Hood’s brigade, 
which it will be remembered were on the left 
of Law’s brigade in the original line of attack, 
had not driven the Federal line in their front 
at the same time with the rest of the division; 
but they had now forced it, and ‘were closely 
following the fugitives who were endeavoring 
to escape as described. The prisoners, about 
eight hundred in number, were turned over to 
the Fifth Texas regiment, which was close on 
their heels. 

The first great battle of the “Seven Days” 
fight for Richmond was over, and the tired 
Confederates slept victorious upon one of the 
best contested fields of the war. 

Generals McClellan and Porter both assert 
that they were opposed by overwhelming num- 
bers at Gaines’ mill. The former says, in his 
report of the “Seven Days” battles, referring 
to the state of affairs on June 26th: “I was by 
that time satisfied that I had to deal with at 
least double my numbers.” And in regard to 
the battle of the 27th he speaks of “the com- 
paratively small band (Federals) that repell- 
ed(?) the attacks of his (Confederate) enor- 
mous masses.” The latter glosses over his 
defeat at Gaines’ mill, by giving the Con- 
federates “inexhaustible reserves,” “enormous 
odds,” which “vastly outnumbered” his own 
troops. General Porter need not attempt this 
flimsy pretext to account for his defeat. He 
and the troops under his command bore them- 
selves like men at Gaines’ mill, and with equal 
manliness they should be ready to acknowl- 
edge that they met “foemen worthy of their 
steel.” who did not require the advantage of 
“three to one,” as he claims, to wring the 
hardly-contested victory from them. Fortu- 
nately the means are at hand to settle, at least 
approximately, this vexed question of the num- 
bers engaged on each side in this action. 
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It will be universally admitted that com- 
manders in the field know more about their 
own commands and the number of their own 
troops than about those of the enemy. To 
know their own strength is an important part 
of their business; a knowledge of the ene- 
my’s is, in the absence of official data, to a 
great extent the result of guess-work. If, then, 
we take the estimate of its own force by each 
side, making due allowance, when it seems 
necessary, for the natural tendency to under- 
estimate, we can arrive at something like a sat- 
isfactory conclusion. General McClellan, in 
his final report of the Peninsula campaign, 
says: “ When Slocum’s division arrived on the 
ground it increased General Porter’s force 
to some thirty-five thousand.” French’s and 
Meagher’s brigades, consisting of ten regi- 
ments, were afterward sent to Porter. These 
we may safely estimate at between four and 
five thousand men. We know that General 
McClellan always underestimated his own 
forces, and that the War Department at Wash- 
ington constantly charged him with the fact. 
Making a very small margin of allowance for 
this tendency on his part, General Porter must 
have had forty thousand men with him at 
Gaines’ mill, and it is but just to state that 
the Confederate estimate of his force at the 
time never exceeded that number. 

On the other side, the official reports give 
Longstreet 9,051. D. H. Hill says, in his offi- 
cial report, that he crossed the Chickahominy 
with “a little less than 10,000 men.” Deduct- 
ing Ripley’s losses at Ellerson’s mill, where his 
brigade was badly cut up, 9,500 would cover 
D. H. Hill’s division. Only two brigades of 
A. P. Hill’s division are reported as to num- 
bers. Archer’s, which numbered 1,228, and 
Pender’s between 2,000 and 2,400, say 2,350. 
Field’s and J. R. Anderson’s brigades num- 


bered about the same as Archer’s and Pen- 
der’s, as I happen to know from personal ob- 
servation on the field. The other two bri- 
gades of this division—Branch’s and Gregg’s— 
were stronger than the others, and were about 
equal in numbers. I have examined the adju- 
tant’s return of the Twelfth South Carolina reg- 
iment, which was as strong as any in Gregg’s 
brigade, and find it numbered 494 officers and 
men for duty. Gregg’s five regiments, there- 
fore, could not have exceeded 2,470, and giv- 
ing Branch the same number, we have a lit- 
tle less than 12,000 men for A. P. Hill’s di- 
vision. Jackson’s and Ewell’s divisions had 
been much reduced by their arduous campaign 
in the Valley. Winder’s brigade, the largest 
in Jackson’s division, numbered less than 
1,200 men, the other two less than 1,000 
each. Elzey’s brigade, of Ewell’s division, 
numbered 1,800 men, the other two—Trim- 
ble’s and Taylor’s—were smaller; 8,000 men 
would be a liberal estimate for these two divis- 
ions. Lawton, who came down with us from 
the Valley, says he carried 3,500 men into the 
battle, and Whiting’s division carried in 8,800, 
Law’s brigade numbering a little less than 
2,000, and Hood’s 1,800... We have then a total 
of 45,851, or in round numbers 46,000 men as 
the Confederate force engaged in the battle at 
Gaines’ mill. 

This small disparity of numbers in favor of 
the Confederates was more than compensated 
by the strength of the Federal position, and the 
great superiority of their artillery both in effi- 
ciency and in numbers. All that gave the 
Confederates success at Gaines’ mill was the 
dash and “ elan” which animated the troops at 
the time, the prestige of being the pursuing 
party, and the confidence created by the gen- 
eral belief that their numbers were much 


larger than they really were. 
E. M. Law. 


THE TEMPLE OF THE TREES. 


“The groves were God’s first temples.”” BRYANT. 


One slender pine-top, like a spire, 
In the hushed evening air, 

Just as the twilight ceased to be, 
Foretold the hour of prayer. 


And now the fire-flies as they flit 
Above the silent sod, 
Between the long aisles of the trees, 


Are acolytes of God. 


William H. Hayne. 
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SIDNEY LANIER. 


BOUT ten years ago, when Sidney Lanier 
A was struggling with sickness and poverty 
and disappointment, he wrote to his wife a let- 
ter full of hope, and yet of heartbreak, show- 
ing in most touching union a poet's sensibility 
and a man’s courage, in which he said: 

“Tt is of little consequence whether I fail; 
the J in the matter is a small business: ‘Que 
mon nom soit flétri, que la France soit libre! 
quoth Danton; which is to say, interpreted by 
my environment: Let my name perish; the po- 
etry is good poetry, and the music is good 
music, and beauty dieth not, and the heart that 
necds it will find it.” 

Fortune smiled wanly upon him a little later, 
and before he died his work had brought to 
him, if not wide popularity, a recognition from 
thoughtful minds, which was some compensa- 
tion for the disappointments of a lifetime. The 
full value of what he had accomplished, the 
world, even the world of letters, has been slow 
to recognize. 

Sidney Lanier was born at Macon, Georgia, 
on the 8d of February, 1842. His ancestors on 
one side were Huguenot refugees, who were 
prominent at the Court of Queen Elizabeth as 
musical composers, and as patrons of an art to 
which a remarkable impulse was given in the 
latter years of the sixteenth and early years of 
the seventeenth centuries, by the production 
of those musical dramas and masques which 
“so did take Eliza and our James.” During 
the time of James I we find a certain Nicholas 
Laniere setting to music for the entertainment 
of the court two of Ben Jonson’s masques — 
“The Vision of Delight” and “The Masque 
of Lethe”—and in the following reign his 
name is associated with that of Henry Lawes, 
who composed the songs for Milton's “ Comus,” 
and was the most eminent musician of his time 
in England. In 1636 Nicholas Laniere and 
others formed a society of musicians, with La- 
niere as president, and Charles I, in his desire 
to promote the best interests of an art which 
he greatly loved, granted them a charter “ for 
the improvement of the science and the inter- 
ests of its professors,” incorporating them un- 
der the style of “ Marshal, Wardens, and Com- 
monalty of the Arte and Science of Musicke 
at Westminster,” and authorizing them to con- 
trol and regulate all matters connected with 
music throughout the kingdom. Through his 
mother Sidney Lanier was connected with a 


Virginia family of Scotch descent, several 
members of which had no little local fame as 
orators and poets. 

The music which came to him through three 
centuries was the boy’s earliest language and 
the man’s deepest passion. He says in a letter, 
“T could play passably well on several instru- 
ments before I could write legibly, and since 
then the very deepest of my life has been filled 
with music.” And it is told that as a boy he 
learned, almost unaided, to play on the flute, 
organ, piano, violin, guitar, and banjo. The 
violin had such power over him that some- 
times after playing he would fall into trance- 
like fits of enthusiasm, which so interfered 
with his school duties, that in deference to his 
father’s wishes he, for a time, gave up all 
thought of music as a profession, and laid aside 
the too fascinating violin for the flute. This in-* 
strument was henceforth his most constant and 
congenial companion. He became, in time, 
one of the first flutists in America, and the 
deep reguiar breathing required in playing 
doubtless did much to strengthen his delicate 
lungs. That he loved his instrument and ap- 
preciated its capabilities is shown by these ex- 
quisite lines from “ The Syinphony,” one of his 
most characteristic poems: 


But presently 
A velvet flute-note fell down pleasantly 
Upon the bosom of that harmony, 
And sailed and sailed incessantly, 
As if a petal from a wild-rose blown 
Had fluttered down upon that pool of tone, 
And boatwise dropped 0’ the convex side, 
And floated down the glassy tide 
And clarified and glorified 
The solemn spaces where the shadows bide. 
From the warm concave of that fluted note, 
Save what, half song, half cdor, seemed to float 
As if a rose might somehow be a throat.” 


At eighteen Lanier graduated at an institu- 
tion, which he afterward characterized as a 
“farcical college,” carrying off such honors as 
it could bestow. His note-books of this period 
afford many attractive glimpses of the inner life 
of the pure, high-souled youth, with aspirations 
toward all that was true and beautiful, a con- 
sciousness of his genius struggling with earnest, 
humble questionings as to God’s will concern- 
ing the use of it. But a more practical strug- 
gle was at hand, one that diverted his thoughts 
for a time into a very different channel. 

In 1861 he entered the Confederate army, 
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saw much active service, and must have ac- 
quitted himself well, for he several times re- 
fused promotion, and served all through the 
war as a private to avoid separation from a 
dearly loved younger brother. 

The young soldier found leisure now and 
then to pursue his studies, and in the troubled 
years between 1861 and 1865 he mastered Ger- 
man, French, and Italian, lifted above all dif- 
ficulties by that enthusiasm for self-improve- 
ment which always distinguished him. In 
1865 he was captured while running the block- 
ade, and was in Point Lookout prison for five 
months. At the close of the war he was re- 
leased, and made his way on foot to Macon, 
with his flute and a twenty-dollar gold piece 
as his sole possessions. The hardships of pris- 
on and camp life had done much to develop a 
fatal germ of disease, and the weary journey 
completed the work. A long illness followed, 
eWhich left him with decided weakness of the 
lungs. 

Lanier once wrote to Bayard Taylor: “ Per- 
haps you know that with us of the younger 
generation in the South, since the war, pretty 
much the whole of life has been merely not 
dying.” He had in mind no doubt those years 
just following 1865, when he was, by turns, 
clerk in the village post-office, teacher of a dis- 
trict school, a law student, and then, worse than 
all perhaps, had to endure the enforced idleness 
of a country attorney with a small and ill-paid 
practice. He did any and every thing to sup- 
port himself and family, for he had married 
at twenty-five a woman who proved to be the 
blessing and comfort of his life. During this 
time he wrote in six weeks his only novel, 
“Tiger Lilies,” which the critics pronounced 
a “luxuriant, unpruned, but promising” work; 
also some translations from the German, and a 
few original poems, full of crude force. But it 
was to music rather than to literature that he 
devoted most of his leisure. 

His health grew worse, though fitfully, as is 
always the case with consumption. Finally 
came a red danger signal, the first hemorrhage. 
After this he went, now to New York for med- 
ical advice, now to San Antonio for soft, heal- 
ing air, always tortured by a sense of the duty 
to others which his illness prevented his en- 
tirely fulfilling, and of a duty to himself, per- 
haps even more sacred, of giving expression 
to the struggling genius within him. He was 
starving, too, intellectually; he craved mental 
food, more books than his narrow means could 
command, and the companionship of cultivated 


men. He once wrote to a friend: “I could 
never describe to you what a mere drought and 
famine my life has been as regards that mul- 
titude of matters which I fancy one absorbs 
when in an atmosphere of art, or when one is 
in conversational relation with men of letters, 
with travelers, with persons who have either 
seen, or written, or done large things.” 

He determined, at last, to follow his natural 
bent, and seek the only work for which he 
was fitted. In December, 1873, he went to 
Baltimore, where he found the climate tolera- 
bly suited to his health, and was able to obtain 
employment. In May of the following year 
he writes thus to Paul Hayne, with whom, 
though they had never met, he had been 
for several years in pleasant correspondence : 
“T spent last winter in Baltimore, pursuing 
music and meditating my ‘Jacquerie.’ I was 
Jlauto-primo of the Peabody Symphony Or- 
chestra, and God only could express the delight 
and exultation with which I helped to perform 
the great works brought out by that organiza- 
tion during the season. Of course this was a 
queer place for me. Aside from the complete 
bouleversement of proceeding from the court- 
house to the footlights, I was a raw player and 
a provincial withal, without practice, and guilt- 
less of instruction—for I had never had a 
teacher. To go under these circumstances 
among old professional players, and assume a 
leading part in a large orchestra which was 
organized expressly to play the most difficult 
works of the great masters, was (now that it’s 
all over) a piece of temerity that I don’t remem- 
ber ever to have equaled before. But I trusted 
in love, pure and simple, and was not disap- 
pointed; for, as if by miracle, difficulties and 
discouragements melted away before the fire of 
a passion for music which grows ever stronger 
within my heart; and I came out with results 
more gratifying than it is becoming in me to 
specify. ’Tis quite settled that I can not prac- 
tice law. Either writing or speaking appears 
to produce small hemorrhages which completely 
sap my strength; and I am going in a few 
weeks to New York, without knowing what on 
earth I am to do there, armed only with a sil- 
ver Boehm flute and some dozen of steel pens.” 

Baltimore was henceforth Lanier’s home; he 
found work, congenial in the main, opportunity 
for study and the needed books; but, on the 
other hand, far too little physical strength even 
for the work he loved, and yet the necessity 
pressed upon him of doing for a livelihood 
much that was distasteful. Often he was forced 
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to give up his regular duties for months at a 
time, and go South in order to recover his 
strength; oftener still he was scarcely able to 


leave his bed, and yet was busily at work on’ 


poems for the magazines, into which he had 
slowly made his way, and on lectures for classes 
in the schools. These productions led to con- 
genial acquaintances among the literary men 
of the East. Bayard Taylor was from the first 
one of his warmest admirers, and at Mr. Tay- 
lor’s house he met, among others, Mr. Stedman, 
who thus describes his appearance: “ The name 
of Sidney Lanier brings him clearly to recol- 
lection as I saw him more than once in the 
study of lamented Deucalion—the host so buoy- 
ant and sympathetic—the Southerner, nerv- 
ous and eager, with dark hair and silken beard, 
features delicately molded, pallid complexion, 
and hands of the slender, white, artistic type.” 

During the summer of 1875 he was employed 
by a railroad company to prepare a work on 
Florida. A letter to Mr. Hayne, written in the 
autumn, shows how conscientiously and pain- 
fully he performed the attendant labor: “After 
working day and night for the last three 
months on the materials I had previously col- 
lected, I have just finished the book. . . This 
production is a sort of spiritualized guide-book,. 

. [have had to labor from ten to fourteen 
hours a day, and the confinement to the desk 
brought on my old hemorrhages a month ago, 
which quite threatened for a time to suspend 
my work forever on this side the river.” 

Other productions of this period were the 
“ Boy’s Froissart,” the “ Boy’s King Arthur,” 
the“ Boy’s Mabinogion,” and the “ Boy’s Perey.” 
The titles indicate that they were literary 
“jobs,” selling books, as does also the fact that 
they were all published within three years, and 
show how faithfully he was laboring for his 
bread. They also show Lanier’s love for the 
old English poets and chroniclers. Mr. Hayne 
speaks of his familiarity with them, and of his 
natural affinity with antiquarian lore and liter- 
ature, as something surprising. So earnest and 
so profound were his studies in Anglo-Saxon 
and kindred branches, that he was splendidly 
equipped for the appointment which he re- 
ceived early in 1879, that of lecturer on English 
literature at Johns Hopkins University. The 
following summer he published that interesting 
and original volume, “ The Science of English 
Verse,” his first course of lectures revised and 
enlarged. During the winter of 1879-’80, not- 
withstanding his repeated illness and growing 
weakness, he delivered every week ten lectures, 
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took part in constant rehearsals and concerts 
at the Peabody Institute, besides carrying on 
his individual study and composition. What 
he was suffering at this time in mind and body 
can be shown in part from his own words. 
Already ten years before he had said, “ How I 
long to sing a thousand various songs that op- 
press me unsung, is inexpressible. Yet the 
mere work that brings bread gives me no time.” 
And Mr. Hayne writes of these last years of 
Lanier’s life: 


Iam disposed to believe that between the necessity 
of his position as a poor man, which forced him often 
into hasty, uncongenial work, and his keen instincts 
and high standards of artistic excellence he suffered 
a species of torture. At all events, in the notes I re- 
ceived during the period specified, his tone alternated 
between a certain feverish exaltation and a profound 
despondency. Never have I known him to complain, 
to wear his heart ostentatiously upon his sleeve; but 
Icould read between the lines even of his (appa- 
rently) more cheerful communications, and detect the 
slow, half- muffled throb of heartbreak there. He 
struggled bravely on, long after he could not but 
have felt that the shadow, for weary years darkening 
over him, had taken the hues of death—the fatal 
weapon suspended over his head was about to fall.’ 


There is nothing more pathetic, it seems to 
me, than this passage from Lanier’s last letter 
to Mr. Hayne, written in November, 1880: 


I have been wishing to write to you for a long time, 
and have thought several letters to you. But I could 
never tell you the extremity of illness, of poverty, 
and of unceasing toil, in which I have spent the last 
three years, and you would need only once to see the 
weariness with which I crawl to bed after a long 
day’s work, and after a long night’s work at the heels 
of it—and Sundays just as well as other days—in 
order to find in your heart a full warrant for my 
silence. It seems incredible that I have printed such 
an unchristian quantity of matter—all too tolerably 
successful—and secured so little money; and the 
wife and the four boys, who are so lovely that I would 
not think a palace good enough for them if I had it, 
make one’s earnings seem all the less. For six 
months past a ghastly fever has been taking posses- 
sion of me, about 12 M., and holding my head under 
the surface of indescribable distress for the next twenty 
hours, subsiding only enough each morning to let me 
geton my working harness, but never intermitting. A 
number of tests shows it to be not the hectic so well 
known in consumption, and to this day it has baffled 
all the skill I could find in New York, Philadelphia, 
and here. I have myself been disposed to think it 
arose wholly from the bitterness of having to spend 
my time in making academie lectures and boys’ 
books—pot-boilers all—when a thousand songs are 
singing in my heart, that will certainly kill me if I 
do not utter them soon. But I don’t think this diag- 
nosis has found favor with my practical physicians ; 
and meanwhile I work on in such suffering as is pit- 
eous to see. I hope this does not sound like a Jere- 
miad. I mention these matters in strong rebellion 
against what I fear might be your thought—namely, 
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forgetful of you—if you did not know the causes 
which keep me from sending you more frequent 
messages. 

If any thing is needed to complete this pict- 
ure of the man’s agony of spirit, it will be 
found, I think, in the following sketch for a 
poem; or perhaps it was only a passionate 
prayer for help, which was found after death 
among his papers: 

O Lord, if thou wert needy as I, 

If thou shouldst come to my door as I to thine, 

If thou hungered so much as I 

For that which belongs to the spirit, 

For that which is fine and good,— 

Ah, friend, for that which is fine and good,— 

I would give it to thee if I had power. 

For that which I want is, first, bread— 

Thy decree, not my choice, that bread must be first ; 

Then music, then some time out of the struggle for 
bread to write my poems; 

Then to put out of care Henry and Robert, whom I 
love. 

O my God, how little would put them out of care! 


During the winter of 1880-’81, Lanier grew 
worse, and was once at the point of death; 
but by April he had written and delivered in 
Johns Hopkins University the twelve lectures 
which were published after his death in book 
form, under the title of “The English Novel.” 
Dr. Ward, in his memoir of Lanier, says: “A 
few of the earlier lectures he penned him- 
self; the rest he was obliged to dictate to his 
wife. With the utmost care of himself, going 
in a closed carriage and sitting during the lect- 
ure, his strength was so exhausted that the 
struggle for breath in the carriage on his re- 
turn seemed each time to threaten the end. 
Those who heard him listened with a sort of 
fascinated terror, as in doubt whether the 
hoarded breath would suffice to the end of the 
hour.” 

In July his condition was so critical that the 
physicians advised tent-life as the last hope of 
prolonging his days. Suitable arrangements 
were made near Asheville, North Carolina, and 
here he came with his wife and infant son, but 
there was so little improvement that the tents 
were removed to the neighborhood of Lynn. 
The invigorating mountain air seemed to re- 
vive him, and his father and brother left him 
for a few days in the care of his wife. She 
tells the rest in these words: 

“ We were left alone (August 29th) with one 
another. On the last night of the summer 
comes a change. His love and immortal will 
hold off the destroyer of our summer yet one 
more week, until the forenoon of September 
7th, and then falls the frost, and that unfalter- 


ing will renders its supreme submission to the 
adored will of God.” 
And so, at thirty-nine, Sidney Lanier lay 


there dead on the mountain side, among the 


pine trees whose mournful music he so dearly 
loved. Scarcely had he attained his first suc- 
cess when all progress was stopped forever; 
scarcely did the world begin to give ear to his 
song when it passed into silence. A_ pitiful 
story, one that must touch the coldest heart. 
And our sorrow for him is unmixed with the 
disgust or contempt which’ too often mar our 
feeling for the unhappy lives and premature 
deaths of other young poets, such as Chatterton, 
Poe, even poor, passionate Keats. Sidney Lan- 
ier’s life was as dignified and pure as it was sor- 
rowful. He has uttered no unworthy things; 
his thought may be obscure at times, but it is 
the obscurity of distant cloud-lands, not of the 
mire; there may even be in his music harsh 
notes but never false ones. He was a man of 
varied acquirements and wide learning, but in 
the face of the Infinite he was as a little child. 
In an age when many of the votaries of art 
say that it should not be moral, and all the 
better perhaps if immoral, Lanier, loving art 
and beauty as passionately as they, speaks these 
noble words to the young men under his tui- 
tion: 

“ Let any sculptor hew out the most ravish- 
ing combination of tender curves and spheric 
softness that ever stood for woman; yet if the 
lip have a certain fullness that hints of the flesh, 
if the brow be insincere, if in the minutest 
particular the physical beauty suggest a moral 
ugliness, that seculptor—unless he be portraying 
a moral ugliness for a moral purpose—may as 
well give over his marble for paving stones. 
Time, whose judgments are inexorably moral, 
will not accept his work. For, indeed, we may 
say that he who has not yet perceived how 
artistic beauty and moral beauty are convergent 
lines which run back into a common ideal ori- 
gin, and who is therefore not afire with moral 
beauty just as with artistic beauty—that he, in 
short, who has not come to that stage of quiet 
and eternal frenzy in which the beauty of holi- 
ness and the holinessof beauty mean one thing, 
burn as one fire, shine as one light within him, 
he is not yet the great artist.” 

Lanier’s poetry is consistent with this theory 
and a fine exponent of its truth. His “Song 
of the Chattahoochee,” for instance, is a perfect. 
lyric, worthy of any of the great masters of 
melody in our language; the music is haunting, 
the thought thoroughly poetical, and yet the 
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whole poem is a glorification of duty, its tri- 
umph over unworthy pleasures. And as the 
presence of a moral intention does not spoil 
Lanier’s poetry, neither does his learning bur- 
den it. He had a thirst for knowledge; one is 
struck by the range and catholic taste of his 
reading. He realized that to teach one must 
know far more than is ever imparted in actual 
words; that to be a poet—a maker, a creator— 
one must draw from a vast store-house of ma- 
terials; that imagination must rest upon a 
broad foundation of fact. He expressed this 
idea in his criticism of Poe: “ The trouble with 
Poe was he did not know enough. He needed 
to know a good many more things in order to 
be a great poet.” 

Lanier’s letters and prose works abound in 
acute observations upon different writers; his 
critical faculty, mingled as it is now and then 
with delightful humor, gives spice and variety 
to the pages of “The English Novel.” There 
he wrote of George Eliot, and, before any life 
of her had appeared, read her character with 
intuitive correctness from her works, anticipat- 
ing some of the best things that have ever been 
said of her. Can any one who has read Brown- 
ing—stumbled along over stones of pedantry, 
floundered amid obscurities, been just on the 
point of laying down the book in despair, and 
then discovered that these (seemingly) random 
blows had been hewing out an image, rough 
perhaps, but strong and life-like—can any 
reader of Browning fail to appreciate these 
words of Lanier concerning him? “I am con- 
fident that at the birth of this man, among the 
good fairies who showered upon him magnifi- 
cent endowments, one bad one—as in the old 
tale—crept in by stealth and gave him a con- 
stitutional twist in the neck, whereby his wind- 
pipe became, and has ever since remained, a 
marvelous tortuous passage. Out of this glotto- 
labyrinth his words won’t and can’t come 
straight. . . . Did you ever see a picture of a 
lasso in the act of being flung? In a thousand 
coils and turns, inextricably crooked and in- 
volved and whirled, yet if you mark the noose 
at the end you see that it is directly in front 
of the bison’s head, and is bound to catch him.” 
We find the same strength, originality, and 
marked personal flavor in Lanier’s poems; he 
suggests others at times, notably Keats (whom 
he speaks of somewhere as “dearest Keats”), 
but he is himself. His originality does not 
bind him rigidly to one idea or one manner; 
he is versatile, there is variety in his song. 
Compare the sonorous, thoughtful lines of 
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“Sunrise,” and the other “Hymns of the 
Marshes,” with the joyous, careless ring of 
“Tampa Robins,” whose * wing is king of the 
sumnmer-time;” note the deep tenderness of 
“ My Springs,” the intensity of the “« Evening 
Song,” the mingled pathos and humor of “ Hard 
Times in Elfland,” and then read the burning 
lines of the * Revenge of Hamish.” Lanier 
did not finish his “ Jacquerie;” it was his most 
ambitious effort, and would have been a great 
poem. Here is one of the songs which he 
meant to introduce into it, the essence of the 
French revolutionary spirit, portraying with 
wonderful power the desperate misery and 
brute force of the medieval times: 


The hound was cuffed, the hound was kicked, 
O’ the ears was cropped, o’ the tail was nicked, 
Oo-hoo-o, howled the hound. 
The hound into his kennel crept; 
He rarely wept, he never slept. 
His mouth he always open kept 
Licking his bitter wound, 
The hound, 
U-lu-lo, howled the hound. 


A star upon his kennel shone : 
That showed the hound a meat-bare bone. 
O hungry was the hound! 
The hound had but a churlish wit, 
He seized the bone, he crunched, he bit. 
“An thou wert Master, I had slit 
Thy throat with a huge wound,” 
Quo’ hound. 
O, angry was the hound. 


Thestar in castle-window shone, 
The Master lay abed alone. 
Oh ho, why not? quo’ hound. 
He leapt, he seized the throat, he tore 
The Master, head from neck, to floor, 
And rolled the head i’ the kennel door, 
And fled and salved his wound, 
Good hound! 
U-lu-lo, howled the hound. 


To appreciate his versatility, pass now into 
the sanctified atmosphere of this “ Ballad of 
Trees and the Master”: 


Into the woods my Master went, 
Clean forspent, forspent. 
Into the woods my Master came, 
Forspent with love and shame. 
But the olives they were not blind to Him, 
The little gray leaves were kind to Him: 
The thorn tree had a mind to Him 
When into the woods He came. 


Out of the woods my Master went, 
And He was well content. 
Out of the woods my Master came, 
Content with death and shame. 
When Death and Shame would woo Him last, 
From under the trees they drew Him—last : 
’Twas on a tree they slew Him—last 
When out of the woods He came. 
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And see once more how entirely the tone 
is changed in the “ Mocking-Bird:” 

Superb and sole, upon a plumed spray 
That o’er the general leafage boldly grew, 
He summ’d the woods in song; or typic drew 
The watch of hungry hawks, the lone dismay 
Of languid doves, when long their lovers stray, 
And all birds’ passion-plays that sprinkle dew 
At morn in brake or bosky avenue. 
What e’er birds did or dreamed, this bird could say. 
Then down he shot, bounced airily along 
The sward, twitched in a grasshopper, made song 
Midflight, perched, prinked, and to his art again. 
Sweet Science, this large riddle read me plain: 
How may the death of that dull insect be 
The life of yon trim Shakspere on the tree? 


There is one impression left by this last poem 
which is deepened by many others, of Lanier’s 
wonderful faculty for turning commonplace 
objects to poetic uses. He sings of the famil- 
iar features of our home landscapes, his pict- 
ures are as truly poetical as if taken from the 
lands of old romance, and yet they are thor- 
oughly American. His genius is like the “glo- 
rious sun,” which 

Plays the alchemist, 


Turning with splendor of his precious eye 
The meager, cloddy earth to glittering gold. 


It has been said that Bryant first made 
known the poetic capabilities of the Northern 
landscapes; Lanier has done much the same 
service for the South. Many have felt the 
hopeless dreariness of such a view as he de- 
scribes in “From the Flats.” And this final 
verse of the poem brings up a more familiar 
scene of homely beauty: * 


O, might I through these tears 

But glimpse some hill my Georgia high uprears, 
Where white the quartz and pink the pebble shine, 
The hickory heavenward strives, the muscadine 
Swings o’er the slope, the oak’s far-falling shade 
Darkens the dogwood in the bottom glade, 

And down the hollow from a ferny nook 

Tull sings a little brook! 


We see this fusion of the commonplace and 
the poetical by the fire c* genius and the love 
of the beautiful in Corn,” “The Bee,” “C.o- 
ver,” and in parts of “The Symphony.” The 
mention of the latter poem suggests the criti- 
cism which has been made, that Lanier “es- 
says in language feats that only the gamut can 
render possible.” He had pre-eminently the 
faculty of self-expression, and this through 
two channels, music and verse; and just as the 
poems of Spenser and Keats always suggest 
richly colored pictures, and, as one in read- 
ing Goethe’s “ Iphegenia” thinks always of a 
statue standing in calm and perfect beauty, so 


Lanier’s poems suggest the music of his be- 
loved instruments. He felt the kinship of the 
two arts and tried to formulate it; the effort, 
though ingenious, was not thoroughly success- 
ful, but it seems entirely consistent with the 
character of his intellect. His was a logical 
mind; purpose, order, rule, these he bowed 
before, knowing that the “fine frenzy ” of the 
poet is of no avail without them. In writing 
of the advantage, the necessity of order and 
form, he quotes this aphorism from one of the 
ancients: “He who will not answer to the rud- 
der must answer to the rocks.” He was doubt- 
less led into occasional error by an effort to 
embody in his verse the parallel drawn in the 
“Science of English Verse” between harmony 
and poetry, but in the main his study of one 
art seems to have aided him in giving to his 
poetry the “music that robes ,it in language 
beneath and beyond the word.” 

Sidney Lanier is interesting in himself, but 
even more interesting as expressing the thought 
of the present generation in the South—a gen- 
eration which has experienced an immense 
change, and represents a tremendous reaction. 
The civil war found the South in many re- 
spects a hundred years behind the times; she 
read eighteenth century books, she clung to 
eighteenth century ideas and traditions. The 
struggle for independence, which, in 1775, rev- 
olutionized in the Northern States much more 
than civil affairs, hardly touched those of the 
South below the surface. Twenty-five years 
ago she was for the first time aroused into 
activity both physical and mental. All men 
were stirred by a passionate desire for a certain 
thing; they suffered and bled to attain it. 
They lost what they were seeking, but gained 
something quite as valuable. In former times 
the rich, indolent planter could have no legiti- 
mate ambition, it was satisfied and deadened 
by*his social supremacy and his “claims of 
long descent.” As for the “poor white,” no 
effort, no genius could raise him from an infe- 
rior position. All this is changed; the people 
of the South appreciate the dignity of labor, 
and realize that there are some things well 
worth having that come only through her 
honest, horny hands. A new and worthy 
spirit of emulation is observed on all sides; 
the national mind was quickened by the war, 
the unsuccessful issue has already caused this 
quickening force to be applied directly to the 
practical departments of life, and it can not 
fail in time to affect the departments of litera- 
ture and art. 
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History shows us, over and over again, like 
causes producing like results. After the War 
of the Roses came the Elizabethan age in 
English literature; after the deadly struggle 
between king and people in the time of the 
first Stuarts came the new Augustan age. It 
was the Persian wars which gave a mighty 
impulse to the intellect of Greece, and enabled 
her to reach those heights which we, after nearly 
twenty centuries, are vainly striving to attain. 
It seems reasonable, therefore, to expect just 
now a new and vigorous literary growth from 
the South, and particularly in poetry. The 
people are romantic, the land fosters this senti- 
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ment by its beauty and its misfortunes, stories of 
devotion and heroism are clustering about va- 
rious localities, the imagination is excited, and 
there is the necessity for work. Certainly these 
conditions justify the hope of results similar to 
those produced by the Revolutionary struggle 
in the East. The first generation of American 
poets is passing away—Bryant, Longfellow, — 
Emerson, and Taylor are dead, and Whittier, 
Holmes, and Lowell are on the downward slope. 
Perhaps we may, in time, have our Southern 
poets to take their place. It may be that Sidney 
Lanier’s is the opening flute-note of a grand 
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ANDREW JACKSON’S DUEL WITH DICKINSON. 


ELLE MEAD, near Nashville, is the stock- 
farm of the late General W. G. Harding, 

the owner of Great Tom, Enquirer, Bramble, 
and other horses of wide reputation. Some 
three years since I was at Belle Mead, and rode 
with General Jackson, the son-in-law of Gen- 
eral Harding, and the present owner of the 
place, over the fertile valley where blue-grass 
grows as richly as it does in Kentucky, and 
over the wooded hills which encircle the farm 
and in whose protecting glades fat cattle found 
shelter from the winter’s blasts. From the 
crest of this range of hills one may look back 
upon Nashville and across the Cumberland 
River to the little town of Edgefield. There 
is something fine and patriarchal about this 
characteristic Southern home. The “house,” 
as the dwelling of the owner is distinctively 
called, seems to dominate the surrounding cab- 
ins—the “quarters” of the negro servants— 
the barns and the outhouses. At Belle Mead 
the house is of a substantial type, a wide hall 
running through the center of the building, 
the roof of which is flat. In front is a porch 
or portico, ornamented by the heavy columns 
which are inseparable from the idea of the 
Southern house, and which are the only orna- 
ments allowed to that somewhat severe style 
of architecture. In front of the house is a 
small inclosure—what we country folk of the 
South call the yard—overgrown with ever- 
greens, holly, and other trees, where mocking- 
birds pipe their pretty songs all the year long. 
It was in the winter, and a man could take 
much comfort to hin:self, seated before the log 
fire in the wide chimney-place. Here was 


General Harding with his old negro body ser- 
vant, who complained bitterly of the demoral- 
ization among the younger darkies in these 
degenerate days. Some of them had been to 
a dance over at “ Crow Bill’s” the night before, 
and Crow Bill had not served his guests with 
a good quality of whisky; some broken heads 
were the consequence. At the time of my visit 
General Harding was seventy-five or seventy- 
six years old; but he was a strong old man, 
living chiefly in the memories of the past, and 
frequently expressing the fear that “the Meth- 
odists and broom-sage would take this country 
yet.” The old farmer and turfman never got 
over his fear of the broom-sage; but not long 
before his death one of Sam Jones’ religious 
revivals reconciled him to the other ancient 
enemy. 

It was in the evening, while we were sitting 
over the fire, that General Harding said to me, 
“The Northern papers have frequently asserted 
that Andrew Jackson never expressed any re- 
gret about the duel in which he killed Charles 
Dickinson. This is a mistake, and you should 
correct it.” 

I took out a note-book and made full memo- 
randa of what my friend proceeded to say. 
General Harding’s account of the cause of the 
duel differed somewhat from the accepted 
story; but that is not important, as he did not 
pretend personally to know any thing of its 
origin. The valuable portion of his account is 
that which relates to his conversation with 
General Jackson himself. He said, however, 
that the duel grew out of a quarrel on the race- 
track between Jackson and Joseph Ervin, 
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Dickinson’s father-in-law. Dickinson took up 
the quarrel and the duel followed. The other 
account of the affair narrates that in 1806 Jack- 
son became involved in a quarrel at the race- 
track with a Mr. Swann, and he found Dickin- 
son’s name offensively introduced into the let- 
ters written by Swann. Dickinson had previ- 
ously made disparaging remarks about Mrs. 
Jackson, and the General had remonstrated 
with Mr. Ervin about Dickinson’s speeches, 
saying that he wished no quarrel with the lat- 
ter, who was used by Jackson’s enemies in 
Nashville. Swann’s letters, however, renewed 
the feeling between General Jackson and Dick- 
inson and resulted in the fatal duel. 

To return to General Harding’s story, which 
I give verbatim, I believe: 

“In conversation with General Jackson one 
day I said: ‘General, is a brave man ever 
frightened?’ 

“«T don’t know that I am competent to an- 
swer that question,’ said he. I replied: ‘The 
world accords you as much bravery as is pos- 
sessed by any man.’ 

“Tf that be so, sir,’ said the General, ‘I 
would say I have been as badly frightened as a 
gentleman ought ever to be. 

“T said, ‘I presume that was in some of your 
Indian fights?” 

“«No,’ said he, ‘it was when I went on 
the field with Dickinson. I knew him to be a 
cool, brave, determined man, and the best shot 
I ever saw, and I never expected to leave the 
field alive. I owe my life to the fashion of the 
day—the full-breasted coat. This and the pe- 
culiar conformation of my much-sunken chest 
were all that saved me. Dickinson’s bullet 
struck what appeared to be the center of my 
body under the right arm, and the ball grazed 
my breastbone. I had gone upon the field de- 
termined not to fire at Dickinson, but to dis- 
charge my pistol in the air, having no ground 
of quarrel with him, and not wishing to hurt 
a hair of bis head. My quarrel was with his 
father-in-law, Ervin; but when I felt myself 
shot, under the impression that I had received 
a mortal wound, and smarting under this be- 
lief and the physical pain, I fired the fatal 
shot, and no act of my life have I ever re- 
gretted so much. 

“Under the conditions of the meeting we 
had a right to reserve the fire, because I knew 
that Dickinson could shoot so much more 
quickly than I could. It has been asserted in 
the public prints,’ said Old Hickory, ‘that T 
advanced on Dickinson to deliver my shot and 


that he gave back, both of which statements 
are false, sir. I stood in my place when I 
fired and Dickinson remained in his, receiving 
my shot like a cvol, brave man as he was.’” 

General Harding said that at this same in- 
terview, which was the last he ever had with 
General Jackson, the latter said to him: 

“<The world is greatly mistaken about my 
having an ungovernable temper. I never gave 
an exhibition of temper without my judgment 
approved it. I sometimes found it necessary 
even to prevent the shedding of blood.” 

It was in this connection that General Har- 
ding recalled the first time he ever saw General 
Jackson. “It was at the Clover Bottom race- 
course. A fight had taken place, and the ex- 
citement was general and high. Ferty or fifty 
men stood with pistols drawn, and there was 
imminent danger to many lives, when,” said 
General Harding, “a tall, slender man on a big 
bay horse rode quickly up, looking like the devil 
himself, and cried out, ‘ By the Eternal! I com- 
mand the peace!" It was Andrew Jackson, and 
he was obeyed. I was only twelve years old 
when this happened, but I shall never lose the 
impression the scene made upon me. Jackson 
had more command over men than any other 
man I ever saw, and he frequently had to ex- 
ercise it. He was the most elegant and courtly 
gentleman I ever knew. He preferred to avoid 
a difficulty, if possible and consistent with his 
dignity, but he had a great contempt for the 
man who, being once involved in a fight, would 
not stand up in full view and get shot at. I 
remember a fight in which he and the Benson 
brothers were engaged. One of the latter got 
under the stairway to keep from getting shot, 
and General Jackson considered him a con- 
temptible man ever afterward.” 

I was much impressed by some portraits that 
hung in General Harding’s parlor, and that 
showed a very distinct type, which seems to 
have disappeared since the days of “Old Hick- 
ory.” One of these was a copy—and an ex- 
cellent one—of Healy’s celebrated portrait of 
General Jackson himself. Another was a por- 
trait of John Harding. These two pictures 
bore the most striking similarity, not only in 
feature, but in the rugged lines that marked 
the faces—faces of strong men bred in a hard 
school—faces of men used to thought, and 
used to daring and to action. Even in these 
portraits one could see the peculiar develop- 
ment of physical strength in the tall, gaunt 
frames that were so much alike. I remember 
that, as a boy, I somehow got it into my head 
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that those must have been very tall men who 
shot the old-fashioned “Daniel Boone rifle,” 
that long and heavy gun that sent its little 
bullet so truly to its mark. When I saw 
these portraits I immediately thought of the 
rifle, and I was prepared for the statement 
when General Harding told me that his uncle, 
Morris Harding, was six feet four and three 
quarters inches tall, and used to carry a double- 
barreled shotgun fifty-four inches long in the 
barrel, and weighing fifteen pounds. He had 
another uncle who was six feet two and a half 
inches tall. These men might have stood be- 
fore the sculptor as models for the figure of 
Jackson. General Harding said his father was 
the only man, as imported Priam was the only 


horse, whom he had never seen rest one leg 
while standing on the other. This old gentle- 
man, at seventy years of age, left Tennessee, 
and with the assistance of a few negroes clear- 
ed eight hundred acres of land in Arkansas. 

What has become of that hardy race, sprung 
from Virginia, of which the Hardings were 
types? Andrew Jackson’s Irish parents set- 
tled in North Carolina, where he was born. 
In the mountains of Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
the Carolinas one sometimes sees this physical 
man; but the day has passed when physical 
and intellectual stature seem to have gone 
hand in hand. The light breech-loader now 
does the work of the old “ Daniel Boone rifle,” 
but it rarely shoots so straight. 


APRIL. 


An INVITATION. 


Come, browse with me along the lane, 
With April freshness in your heart, 
And April breezes in the brain 
To blow the buds of thought apart. 


The brook that stumbles o’er the stones 
Is wid’ning all his silver scope, 

And sings, with April in his tones, 
A tinkling song of youth and hope. 


He runs to meet the glancing rill 
Amid her cresses. cool and green, 

Who lingers smiling, coy and still, 
Half-veiled beneath a cowslip screen. 


Just here the mountain currant grows 
With spicy odors rich as meth; 

Just here the slender blood-root blows, 
And shy arbutus wandereth. 


When Autumn winds his mellow horn, 
With pensive sweetness in its tone, 

And leaves are flitting down, forlorn, 
Then pace the thinning aisles alone. 


But when the bluebird wins his mate, 
And singing swells the thrasher’s breast, 
Then saunter down the lanes, elate, 
Beside the friend that loves you best. 


Danske Dandridge. 
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ES, it is uncommon to see such a picture 

in the home of a Southern planter. It is 

not a fancy picture, for we would not tolerate 
an Uncle Tom, and the negroes of the modern 
artists are not the negroes we knew. Both 
portraits are by Healy; that of the young 
girl is as I was at seventeen. The third, the 
man in gray, with the Austrian knot of gold 
on the sleeve, is my husband; and, were you a 
woman, that is the picture you would praise, 
for no manlier man ever drew breath. The 
story? You shall have it, for it is Scipio’s 
story and not mine. In that first picture you 
see in the corner “Scipio, 1863,” and it was in 
63 that Vicksburg fell. This plantation has 
been ours now for many generations, and in 
the title deeds I can show you the Spanish 
grants, the French grants, and the English 
grants; and of all the miles of this plantation 
not an acre came by taking advantage of any 
one in need. They sneer at the chivalry, these 
new people up and down the river, who began 
with a trade permit from the Federal treasury, 
obtained under a solemn oath not to trade with 
“rebels” nor furnish supplies to the Southern 
army. I used to think father was too hard on 
them when he refused their visits and would 
not let me know their sons and daughters. But 
he pointed out one of them who then owned 
one steamboat and now owns a dozen. He 
told me the man showed his permit with the 
oath attached, and made a joke of it as he put 
on board the cotton bales he had bought at fifty 
cents a pound, and paid for in flour from Cin- 
cinnati. The flour was for Vicksburg, taken 
in by way of the labyrinth of creeks and bay- 
ous below Memphis, and every barrel had a 
keg of powder in the middle of the flour.* 
Another, who owns a plantation twenty miles 
below, chartered three boats and ran them un- 
der a sutler’s license, and when General Price 
with his Missouri troops crossed the river, this 
man was their ferry- man, charging a thou- 
sand dollars a regiment in Confederate scrip, 
and taking a Confederate permit to buy cotton 
with it to exchange for a lot of old Whitney 
rifles, given up by the volunteer companies 
when they drew the new breech-loaders. He 
got the plantation at a tax-sale, when the owner 
was a prisoner on Johnson’s Island. Oh, yes, 
they sneer at the chivalry! But there are some 
that wore the blue who are as knightly as any 


that won their spurs with Richard in the Holy 
Land; and it was a Federal general, who had 
been father’s class-mate, who bought in this 
land for us and held it until we could come 
again to our own. ; 

I do not know that I can give any better 
idea of the condition of the Mississippi and its 
borders in that winter, than in the language of 
the Federal commander, General Grant: “ The 
winter of 1862-1863 was noted for continuous 
high water in the Mississippi, and for heavy 
rains along the lower river. To get any dry 
land, or rather land above the water, tu en- 
camp the troops upon took many miles of 
river front. We had to occupy the levees and 
ground immediately behind. This was so lim- 
ited that one corps—the Seventeenth under 
General McPherson—was at Lake Providence, 
seventy miles above Vicksburg. It was in 
January, 1863, the troops took up their posi- 
tion before the city. The river was very high, 
the rains incessant.” 

Father was in Richmond, and our mail came 
and wentin a skiff across the river, for, remem- 
ber, we are on the west side, or the Louisiana 
shore. My only brother fell at Seven Pines, 
and my girl cousins who used to spend the 
winters with me were in Vicksburg, cut off 
from us by the iron-clad gun-boats and great 
fleet of river palace steamers commanded by 
Admiral Porter. He was one of the knights 
in blue who never forgot that he was a gentle- 
man. After the surrender, July 4, 1863, we 
went to him with letters for friends in the Un- 
ion lines, and left every letter unsealed that he 
might see there was no valuable information 
given. He refused to look into one of them,t 
but told us to seal them, and gave the United 
States stamps we could not buy. But I have 
yet to tell how we came to be in the Confeder- 
ate lines. 

It was about the end of February, and no 
Federals, save in the raid through Middle Mis- 
sissippi, were yet on the eastern side of the 
lower river. I need not say how true the old 
family servants were to the whites. It was 
no uncommon thing for our rearguard to see 
the cloth-covered “ark” or plantation wagon, 
drawn by such poor mules and horses, or even 
oxen, as the plunderers and impressment offi- 
cers on both sides had left, driven by the old 
family servant, with his grizzled locks, and at- 
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tended by his wife and a few of the children. 
In the wagon, or in the family carriage, if the 
luxurious taste of officers had spared so much, 
there were the planter’s wife and children; 
every white man above sixteen and under sev- 
enty “gone to the front,” and these dear ones 
intrusted to the blacks, who seldom betrayed 
the trust. Often some jesting Confederate 
would call out, “Look here, Uncle, you are 
driving right away from freedom; the Yanks 
are right over that hill!” And the answer 
would surely be, ‘‘Can’t help that, boss; ole 
marster, he pintedly telled me an’ Lindy here 
to take keer of his wife an’ lily chiluns till he 
come from the wah, an’ I’se bound to do it. 
He never put his hand on me since I so big 
as Sam yander, an’ my boy he bile his coffee 
now in the army.” The race surely deserves 
all the kindness Southern hands can give. 
That first portrait only fails in being Scipio, 
because the willing hands no longer move, and 
the tongue, tvo used to white company to 
always use the dis and dat of Northern writers, 
has no more loving words for me. He was my 
mother’s favorite, and then given to me, with 
all his family, when already gray. But there 
was never a scar on his almost blue-black skin, 
and you, who would not strike a horse of noted 
blood and pedigree, may know that this man 
was safe, whose ancestors were savage kings, 
and all of whose courage and fidelity were 
ours. He had been taught to read and write 
by my mother, in spite of the law that the 
Abolitionists forced us to make, and he was a 
carpenter by trade. I never saw my father 
strike but one man, and this one, a trader born 
north of the Ohio, shook two thousand dollars 
in his face as the price of Scipio. He was fore- 
man now, this negro, for the white overseer 
was in the mad speculation on cotton, that went 
to nearly two dollars a pound in greenbacks 
in New York, and he had the United States 
permit to trade, which I admit he used with 
great impartiality on both sides. As the deep 
black soil was too wet for the plows and the 
river bank full, I, the only white person left 
on the place since mother died, made him the 
head of the levee-gang that had the hands 
from three plantations. We had to join forces, 
so many of the young negro men had put on 
the blue uniform and were learning the goose 
step, and to carry a gun as if not squirrel 
hunting. There was a belated corn shucking 
that night, for the Federal boats on the river 
had made crops and attendance uncertain; and 
in neighborly courtesy my people had to go. 
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Scipio was always a “captain” on one end 
of the divided corn pile, his voice in perfect 
practice from twenty years’ singing as Metho- 
dist class-leader on the plantation, and there 
was not a light left in the quarters. Every 
woman carried even her baby to the feast of 
all the plantation could raise and all the river 
steamboats sell. 

From Port Hudson to Vicksburg the river 
was still Confederate, for the ram Arkansas was 
not forgotten, and Commodore Farragut with 
his pretty Hartford had not then run the lower 
batteries. But from Vicksburg to Memphis 
and Louisville, and from Port Hudson to New 
Orleans, the Federals had the river, and General 
Grant was to “ cut the Confederacy in two” on 
this water line if he could. There was a great 
log fire that night on the levee, but by ten 
o’clock the absence of any form moving be- 
tween me and the blaze assured me that the 
last levee watchman had gone to sing and tuss 
corn, drink sweetened whisky, and talk to the 
girls with his fellows. Only my little quadroon 
maid, Cindy, had staid, partly because she was 
so nearly white that the envious black children 
pulled her hair, and partly because I had sev- 
eral yards extra of that ruby silk in the picture 
there, and she had rather see me stitching the 
shining folds than eat candy and almonds. 
She said loftily, “ Law, Miss, don’t I get plenty 
in the pantry !” 

I went to bed perfectly secure, believing 
that the levee would hold out the river. I had 
so written to father, and told him not to risk 
being made a prisoner, as I was able to manage 
the river and the negroes, and that General 
Grant had shot enough thieving camp-follow- 
ers to make his orders respected. Officers did 
land from tin-clads and transports for poultry 
and beef cattle} but paid for them, and when 
one lifted his hat and said, “ Miss, if you please,” 
I had no fear of the men. 

Backwater from other broken levees had 
more than once invaded the low cane-brakes 
at the rear of the plantation, but our front, as 
old as the French occupation, had stood; and 
I had ridden up and down and seen personally 
that Scipio had not neglected any weak place. 
“Old Scip” he was called by the negroes, but 
mother had taught me respect for age, and he 
was Scipio to me. Scipio Africanus had been 
his jesting baptismal name, to his inky moth- 
er’s great delight, and a white bishop—then 
plantation missionary—had given it to him. 

I could catch the distant refrain of the corn- 
song down the three miles of turbid flood, and 
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fell to sleep wondering if the skiff could get 
over on the morrow with a letter from father. 
I did not know, for months after, that its trips 
had been too bold and it was then captured 
with its mail. 

I was awakened by a cry from ’Cindy, and 
saw her sitting up on her pallet, too frightened 
to go to the window. The silver peal of my 
French clock told one, and then I heard a 
grinding, crushing sound, as I fancied an earth- 
quake might make, only my bed did not move. 

I sprang up and ran to the window, but 
then back again to my bow] and plunged my 
face in the cool water. Again at the window, 
there was no sleep in my eyes, and the dusk 
of the great yard under the oaks was gone, 
and the beams of the full moon fell on—water. 
’Cindy was by my side now, and said in, low, 
awe-struck tones, “ Young Missus, this am a 
crevasse.” I knew by the relapse into planta- 
tion dialect how frightened she was, for she 
had been through my school grammar with me. 

To her terrified question, what we should do, 
I said there was nothing to do but to dress and 
enjoy the novel sight. The cattle had all been 
driven to this hill with its crown of magno- 
lias, where the mansion now stands, and there 
were shocks of corn on the slope they would 
help themselves from. My horse and father’s 
had been sent over the river with the silver 
plate, the pictures, and some other valuables; 
and the house stood so high on its stone pillars 
I Had no fear of that, although we were on the 
plateau where the Spaniard first landed. No 
one was drowning in the quarters, as the silence 
and darkness showed, and I only felt vexed, 
for I knew how father would tease me for be- 
ing beaten by so little a thing as the Mississippi 
at its flood. Some log put in across instead of 
up and down the stream, or some place left by 
a decayed root had made a tiny rill through 
the bank, and the alders and willows on the 
levee had hidden it. It had widened unseen, 
helped by the pressure of the brimming river, 
and in the absence of the watchmen had bro- 
ken. Some sudden melting of the snow of the 
vast Ohio Valley, that lies east and west under 
an equal thaw, another rain in the Missouri, 
and the flood had taken a rise, for the water 
flowing to the steps in its soft lap and murmur 
was more than had been in the river at bed- 
time. 

I remembered hearing Prof. Joseph Yates 
say to father that the great orchard, with its 
thousands of trees, lay in some old bed of the 
river, and that the stream might some day 


claim its own. But I had no fear of this gen- 
tle water that flowed murmuring to our feet 
under clear skies and a flood of moonlight. 
’Cindy and I, dressed in soft woolen, stood on 
the veranda, and suddenly, in the sepulchral 
tones her people use in trouble, she said, “ Look, 
young Miss, the peach orchard done wash 
away—see, thar go that big Injun peach what 
I love better nor sugar candy !” 

It was true, for the great tree of favorite 
fruit splashed and went down as she spoke, 
and through the vast orchard a swift current 
rushed, not a tree standing in it for a quarter 
of a mile, and it seemed to me, through the 
narrow view I had among the oaks about me, 
there was river drift-wood going down. 

My heart stood still, for I knew in the rise 
the river is slightly convex, but with a pull in 
it too, and that only a great body of the river 
could draw tree drift such as I saw. The roots 
of the trees heavy with soil drag, and a cur- 
rent like a mill-race and deep water are sure 
to be where the branches of a forest giant can 
be hurried. Some vast raft of such timber had 
made a dam and sent the river into its “ great 
bend” a thousand years before, and now the 
barrier was all black soil, and the monarch 
river came to its old way with a hoarse growl 
at puny man who had locked it out with bars 
of earth. 

Cindy, rich in the lore of the river, said 
with her most doleful tones, as if singing 
“Hark from the tombs,” their favorite wed- 
ding hymn, * Young Missus, this am not the 
crevasse, hit am the cut-off.” 

She had named it, and T had no heart to cor- 
rect her grammar. Even as I looked the log 
fire on the levee suddenly fell in, and I knew 
that the river lay between me and help, and 
the mail skiff was the last plantation boat left 
in our parish. 

We had been dressed for an hour when I 
heard a splashing in the water beyond the 
trees, and said joyfully, “It is Lion, the great 
Newfoundland. He is more loyal than his 
colored friends, for he is coming home.” 

“There is two of um,” said ’Cindy, and lis- 
tening I thought I could hear more than one 


swimmer. Soon I could see in the moonbeams, _ 


and cried with clasped hands, “ It is Scipio too, 
thank God, thank God! but how could he ever 
cross that swift water!” We stood and watched 
the battle of man and animal with the current, 
and saw both go under more than once. At 
last they reached a pecan tree that leaned over 
the edge of some unseen gulf, and there the 
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man with his hands and dog with his paws, 
clung and rested. They could see the light of 
the lamps, and we would not hasten them by 
any useless call. Ina little while they came on 
again, and the man could presently wade up to 
his waist in water, and I met them at the bot- 
tom of the steps with a glass of brandy for 
the man and a ham-bone for the dog. “Oh, 
you brave old Scip!” I cried, forgetting man- 
ners for once, “ what made you come; we are 
safe enough, with a plenty to eat, and you might 
have drowned.” 

“’Fore gracious, honey chile,” he said, “I 
never could a done it but for Lion. The suck 
an’ whirlpool got me down five or six time, 
but Lion he grab me under the water an’ hole 
me up to get breff, an’ we done it.” 

“ But you had no need,” I persisted. 

He said solemnly, “Ole marse, he pintedly 
tole me ter see to his little gal when he went, 
to the wah, an’ my ole missus she rise at me 
if I forget. See thar!—no, not in the orchard, 
look at that big chestnut, thar he go—kersplash ! 
Missus, this house a gwine away about sun up!” 

I saw it now, his life for mine, and I put my 
arm about the neck covered only by the wet, 
blue flannel shirt, as you see it in the picture 
there, and bent my face to the wet head of the 
dog. Scipio took my handkerchief to dry my 
tears, as he had done when I was a child, and 
then said: “The key of the tool-room in my 
pant’loons pocket; could n’t swim in coat; an’ 
now we make a raft und go down the ribber 
like Marse Linkum’s gun-boat, ho! ho! ho! 
That fine brandy, he make old man young.” 

We three went in solemn procession to find 
raft material, and Scipio paused in the linen- 
room. “ Miss May,” he said, “all the mattock 
and pick and crow-bar that I rip up the floor 
wid, all of um up the levee. The bedstead 
all mahogerny an’ rose-wood, an’ too heavy. 
They all gwine ter go way, anyhow. You 
reckon ole marster he care when you tell him 
I take these here nice cedar close-press, five of 
um, an’ big as little houses, an’ take down door 
and window blind to make a floor and keep 
dry?” 

I could not help laughing at the trips his 
tongue made in trying to talk as a dining-room 
servant should, while his excitement brought 
out the dialect of the quarter. I gave him the 
fullest assurance; and after ‘Cindy and I had 
helped turn down the great but light red-cedar 
presses, and shoved them down the broad stairs 
to the lower veranda, Scipio first bound the 
five into a flexible flat with hempen cords from 


the farm store, and then with his screw-driver 
quickly took down great doors and window 
shutters, to nail them all on as a floor. This 
went out widely beyond the supports, and was 
strong and roomy. He made a pair of oars 
with axe and drawing- knife, and got a long 
pole with some thin strips from somewhere. 

Seeing him so busy, I, with ’Cindy—bap- 
tized Lucinda—ransacked the house. Father’s 
deeds and evidences of sugar and cotton in 
the hands of his factors, my bank-book, such 
of my mother’s jewels and the little silver I 
had ventured to keep, a chest uf china, a broad- 
cloth suit of father’s for Scipio when he should 
get time to put off his wet things, blankets, 
sheets and pillows, ’Cinda’s clothes and mine, 
not forgetting the ruby silk, father’s rifle, my 
watch that had been mother’s, and all the 
cooked food and eggs I could find. 

Scipio said with a grin, I would sink the 
raft, but it was he that brought the great wool 
mattress, the uncooked hams, and the pair of 
fowls that had roosted on the bannister, the 
small sack of Mocha coffee and mill, the fry- 
ing-pan, the corn-meal, the box of candles, 
and—what I then thought very foolish—he 
filled a shallow bureau drawer with earth from 
my flower pots. Then he asked me to hold a 
candle for him, and raising a great soap-stone 
slab that was the kitchen hearth, showed me, in 
gold and silver, all the money he had saved in 
fifty years and more from the gifts of gener- 
ous Visitors, a liberal master, and the cultiva- 
tion of his own “acre” at the quarter. He had 
never needed to spend any, for food, fire, med- 
icine, clothing, all were in the slavery bond; 
and if the negro had no income, he had no 
cares. 

“It’s seven hundred dollars,” he said, sol- 
emnly. “Old marster count it for me, an’ say 
if Yank’ burn the house hit safe thar;” adding, 
“Tl put hit in the tin sugar-box, all for you.” 

Many a negro bought his freedom. This one 
gave his all, as he had risked his life, for the 
white girl who owned him. I cried again, but 
told him I had a thousand dollars in gold in 
my trunk, and fifty times that in Southern 
bonds, but he insisted that I should put his in 
with mine. 

By the time we were through, the dawn of a 
beautiful day came creeping into the sky, and 
the belt of giant trees between the house and 
the cut-off had gone down. 

At sunrise the chimneys cracked and the 
floors began to slant, and we pushed off after 
Scipio had on his dry clothes. 
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We tied up to a slender crape myrtle in the 
garden, hoping the cut might spare the home 
of my childhood. But by nine o’clock it hung 
quivering on the edge of the gulf, then the 
whole slid out and plunged under with a great 
foam. The chimneys tore out and it arose, and 
with porches all entire and front uppermost it 
went slowly rotating down the newriver. Our 
tree began to shake, and the little trials we 
made with oars to go up to the whole levee 
were utterly useless. Scipio found a red silk 
handkerchief in his new coat, and waved it to 
some dusky forms far up on the unbroken 
bank. “My wife an’ four boys up thar,” he 
said; “God-a-mighty take care of um till I 
come agin.” 

Lion gave a short bark to something black 
he saw there, and was answered. He, too, had 
left his kind for me. Our cord broke, and we 
were soon in the current, only using the oars a 
little to prevent the dizzy feeling of rotation 
in the whirpools. We were soon in the main 
river, but the force of the cut-off threw us 
over to the eastern shore, where every thing 
was under water. 

The garrison at Fort Pemberton, in the 
Sunflower region, had beaten the gun-boats, 
and our infantry with field batteries had near- 
ly captured Admiral Porter’s fleet. General 
Grant saved him, and to flood out the Confed- 
erates in the fort, only two feet above water in 
its parade-ground, he cut the eastern levees 
and put the whole country under water. Hun- 
dreds of plantations were ruined, but the Con- 
federates “held the fort.” There was no land- 
ing place for us here, with the flood out and 
with miles of swamps back of the drowned 
plantations. One steamboat passed us, but 
far out of hail on the western side, and we 
were not hungry, as we had taken our last 
breakfast at home. Late in the afternoon a 
drifting tobacco barn from Kentucky came 
by, with the precious brown leaves still hang- 
ing from the drying-sticks. Scipio guided the 
raft to its side, and, after getting some tobacco, 
wrenched off a great bundle of the dry shin- 
gles from the roof. 

“Now,” said he, in triumph, “I cook sup- 
per; ’Cindy, chile, you make a fire in the 
bureau drawer thar.” 

She began to expostulate about white folks’ 
furniture, but he said, “ What for you reckon 
I put dirt in him, ’ceptin’ he not burn? Make 
a shingle fire, chile, an’ I cook supper like ho- 
tel. Golly, I been cook for ole marster in the 
wah, befoah my boy go thar.” 


It was a royal supper for such as we, and 
with a promise of fried chicken for breakfast, 
and a certainty of more from the crowing and 
cackling we heard from the deserted homes we 
passed, I went to bed. 

Scipio prayed as only your devout negro can, 
and he and ’Cindy sang, and with our table- 
cloth flying from a pole we all slept, tied to the 
big tree-top that did not rock with the flood. 
Lion was our safe watch, and he only waked 
us once by an inquiring bark at a boat, whose 
lights we saw full three miles away. 

The next day the flush was over and the 
suck all to mid-stream, and we had our break- 


fast and dinner with no incident, save that’ 


Scipio landed once and broke open a barn, so 
that some starving cattle could help them- 
selves. We saw nothing human in the soli- 
tude, and knew we would soon be down to the 
war belt, where pilots on the boats had been 
killed by rifles and field batteries from the 
shore, and mansions had been burned in retal- 
iation. 

In the afternoon of the second day we saw 
deliverance at last meeting us on the watery 
highway. One of the noblest of the river pal- 
aces came breasting the stream, not seeking 
the shore as the others had, and the golden 
eagle in his flight between her two tall chim- 
neys seemed less alive than she. Hogsheads 
of sugar filled her lower decks, dangerously 
close to the furnaces, and even on her hurri- 
cane deck, and in the cabins, as we could soon 
see, through broken windows, there was piled 
a vast top load of cotton. It was not easy to 
estimate its value. Sixty cents a pound for 
cotton in National currency had been its low- 
est Western quotation for weeks, and every 
drowned cane-field was eloquent of the scar- 
city of sugar. The gunnels were almost in the 
water, and planking aft of the monster pad- 
dle-wheels alone saved the decks from their 
waves. She fairly staggered as the power of 
her engines pressed her on, and withal was 
very beautiful in fresh white paint and lines 
of gold, green window-blinds, and streaming 
flags. 

I arranged my dress, ashamed to be so rum- 
pled; but ’Cindy had dressed my hair from 
habit, and she, too, put on a fresh lawn hand- 
kerchief to do honor to the boat. 

We were now in close hail, and there were 
several men, and some wenches of the worse 
sort, on the cabin deck. 

The captain hailed, “Hello, Sambo, been 
washed out, have you?” 
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“Yes, sah; this is white lady, sah, the Cun- 
nel’s daughter. Frow a rope now, sah; we is 
a ’gwine up wid you, sah!” 

There was a giggle from the wenches, and 
the man leaning on the rail, said: 

“Any changes in the river, above, Sambo?” 

“T is Scipio, sah; ole Scip, the boatmen call 
him. We is ’gwine ter take passage, sah. A 
cut-off at Magnolia plantation, sah; frow a 
rope now over heah!” 

There were a few words between the men 
on the boat, and the captain called out: 

“Has the white lady got any money, Scip ?” 

The negro was silent with amazement, and 

‘then, as the boat was passing us he called out, 
at random : 

“Free hundred dollars; frow a rope!” 

By this time the tall paddle-boxes towered 
above our heads; a very bare goddess of Lib- 
erty was painted on the one we saw, her yellow 
hair crowned with the thirteen stars, and her 
lower limbs draped with the flag. The man 
now stood on it with the others, laughing, and 
we heard the words: “Say, do you know we 
calculate this cotton at seventy cents a pound? 
Stop in this current for less than ten thousand! 
can’t think of it, my dear. This is business. 
Good-bye, you and the little yellow gal!” 

The boat was far behind us up the river; the 
wenches at the stern. And Scipio, the mildest 
of old men, standing up and “ using language,” 
as he called it, until I felt it was better to be 
on the raft than there. 

We were now in the region of the monu- 
mental chimneys, and were able to get to the 
western shore. But the burned district was 
worse than the flooded, not that this was dry, 
and cattle and chickens were the only inhabi- 
tants, the former eating cane on the levee, and 
the latter mostly roosting on trees standing in 
the water. It was a rich land to have a pleth- 
ora of food and corn every where, after three 
years of hostile occupation. 

We floated in midstream all that night, and 
in Scipio’s evening prayer I fear he did not 
ask a blessing on that chartered trade-boat. 

On the third day we entered the most dan- 
gerous portion of our way, in that the swamps 
came up to the river, and to be cast off into 
them was to perish. 

From Cairo south the river runs through a 
very rich alluvial valley, many miles in width, 
bounded on the east by lands rising from eighty 
to two hundred feet above the river. On the 
west side, in Missouri and Arkansas, the high- 
est land is but little above the highest water. 
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Through this valley the river meanders in a 
most tortuous way, varying in direction to all 
points of the compass. In places it washes 
the face of the eastern bluffs. After leaving 
Memphis there are no such high lands next 
the river. The vast area of the Sunflower and 
Yazoo country lies between the river and the 
hills to the east. To the west a series of bayous 
and swamps go down to Texas, and suggest 
that here once the river flowed. The Sun- 
flower and Yazoo are but larger streams of 
the labyrinth, for a great flood and cut dykes 
as in 1863 puts it all under water, and both the 
rise and outlet of the streams is in the Missis- 
sippi. The wide lowlands are veined by bay- 
ous, filled from the river when high, and many 
of them navigable for steamers. All would be 
except for fallen and overhanging trees, nar- 
Yowness, and so tortuous a course that it is im- 
possible to turn the bends with steamers of any 
length. Mr. Lincoln had been a flat-boatman 
here, as his father had been on the Ohio, and 
he never tired of jokes about the fleet so 
unlucky as to be here. He reported to Con- 
gress, of Admiral Porter, that he had run gun- 
boats “ wherever the ground was a little damp,” 
and told a contractor he wanted transports that 
“could run on the sweat of an ice-pitcher.” 
When Porter stuck with his fleet close enough 
the shore batteries for the sponge-staffs to strike 
as the guns were loaded, he grimly wrote him 
to put hinges in the middle of the steamboats 
to get about the bends. 

Eleven miles above Vicksburg the high land 
again approaches the river, and was called 
Haines’ Bluff by the Federals, but was Sny- 
der’s to the Confederates, just as the Northern 
battle of Champion Hill, west of the city, is 
Baker’s Creek in our books. The Yazou—river 
of death—sweeps the bluff and empties into 
the Mississippi nine miles below. Steele’s bay- 
ou empties into the Yazoo between Snyder’s 
bluff and its mouth. It is deep, narrow, twist- 
ing, very miasmatie save in flood, and fringed 
by monstrous timber. It approaches in one 
mile of the Mississippi at Eagle Bend, thirty 
miles above Young’s Point. 

This point is the bend the great river makes 
to bathe the feet of Vicksburg, and was the of- 
fensive basis of General Grant. From the river 
behind the trees the gun-boats fired, and here 
General Thomas Williams had devised a canal 
that was to make a cut-off at river flood, and 
leave Vicksburg stranded in the mud. It was 
too far down, and caught the eddy mud, not 
the current. 
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In February and March, 1863, it was all one 
swamp, eighty miles by fifty broad, and houses, 
towns, and landings never had much hold in 
this realm of the malaria and the moccasin 
snake. 

Into this dismal region we now drifted, and 
the morning no longer greeted us with blue 
heavens and a falling river with the suck of 
all drift to the center. A storm from the 
northwest overtook us, not with the wind very 
strong, although it rocked our cradle, but with 
leaden skies and a pitiless rain. Worst of all, 
a rising river and water rushing out both ways 
to fill Southern swamps with what had lately 
been Northern snow. 

Scipio was very uneasy, and tried to force 
the raft over to where we heard military mu- 
sic, some seventy miles above Vicksburg. But 
the current was too strong, else we had trusted 
ourselves to Northern troops, sure that fight- 
ing men never made war on women and chil- 
dren. It was only the greedy trader we had 
to fear. We saw no flag and no man, and 
knew not if we were seen. 

Cows stood upon the broken levees, where 
there was abundant cane; we landed as the cur- 
rent let us and got milk. A warehouse floated 
by us, and Seipio cut into a sugar cask and got 
brown sugar. ’Cindy, with only thoughts of 
table comfort, had only brought what a china 
bowl held. We parched coffee in our pan, 
fried ham and chicken in it, baked corn pone 
in the ashes, and had water to spare 

Near night we saw the light we took for 
camnp-fires, far south on the western levees, 
but all sign of levee or human presence ceased 
on the eastern side, and, do what we would to 
cross, the current and off-flow threw us back. 
Just there lay the eddys and whirlpools of the 
Yazoo, and all we gained at the oars trying to 
make the Louisiana shore we lost at Eagle 
Bend and in the rush of water there. One 
mile away was Steele’s Bayou, dark and 
treacherous, and the furious rush of the flood 
over the lowlands was equal to that of the 
cut-off. 

A dispatch boat, going down, passed us, but 
whether from press of orders or from taking 
us for colored persons in the dusk, we had 
little time to consider, for the rushing water 
defied us at last, and we were presently lost 
in the vast swamp, unable to tie up from the 
swift motion, and with need of all our efforts 
to save us from bumping trees and being 
crushed. In an hour we were in Steele’s 
Bayou—lost. 


The danger from wind on the open river 
had ceased. The rush of the current, now im- 
peded by immense timber, was less, and in the 
twistings of the bayou we now managed to tie 
up. An oar was broken in avoiding a blow 
against a tree, and the rain, at first a slow mo- 
notony as on the river, was now asheet of fall- 
ing water it seemed to us. The mattress was 
rolled up and covered as best we could, and I 
had father’s silk umbrella, but we could not 
keep dry; and Lion, water-dog as he was, 
barked sharp remonstrance, as he had at pass- 
ing boats. If we did this, it said, because we 
liked it, he would have a poor opinion of our 
intelligence; and if we could not help it, then 
our resources were limited. So they were, for 
we were swamped. 

Steele’s Bayou connects with Black Bayou, 
Black Bayou with Deer Creek, Deer Creek 
with Rolling Fork, Rolling Fork with Big 
Sunflower, and the Bigflower with the Yazoo, 
some ten miles above Snyder’s Bluff, as the 
crow flies. It was twenty-five by the river 
windings. If back upon the great river of 
the West, it was only thirty miles of swift 
current to Young's Point and to the hospi- 
tality of a great camp. A pass could surely 
be had through the fleet to Vicksburg, or a 
boat to go right over to the batteries. They 
were so close—those friends! 

We could not move the length of our raft 
against that current which brought us, and as 
little could we go on. With no guide save 
sluggish water, we might move a hundred 
miles before we got out of the swamps. We 
got under a vast tree that broke the rain a 
little, and Scipio tried a fire, with much smoke 
and little blaze. Candles were rained out as 
fast as lighted, and I was very wet, with scant 
supply of dry clothes, and ’Cindy, threatened 
with a chill, sat shivering under my one um- 
brella. The cold was not much, but we would 
soon perish, T thought. 

I told Scipio how sorry I was not to have 
thought of a compass, but his grin came out as 
he said: : 

“See that beech tree yander?” 

“Yes,” I said, indifferent to wood-lore. 

“See that thick bark and them splotches? 
that’s his overcoat, put on the storm side. 
Every tree cover his nor’west side the bestest. 
Them his winter close.” 

I did not feel much encouraged by finding 
out the northwest side of a limitless swamp, 
but did not say so, for in Scipio’s sense and 
loyalty were my only hope. 
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He got out his axe and swung himself up 
into the tree as if he had been a lad, and not a 
man of sixty-five, and soon had some branches 
laid on those next over us, and sheets tent- 
wise on these, so as to break the rain. Then 
with green sticks, fed by our reserve of shingles, 
he fed the fire, and we steamed over it, if we 
did not get dry. Surely, hot coffee from the 
pot, fried chicken and ham, and the last of our 
eggs, with corn-cakes from the all-useful pan, 
made a feast in the wilderness for us. Then 
the mattress was unrolled, we all knelt while 
Scipio prayed, and a drink of scalding brandy 
cured the chattering teeth of ‘Cindy, my own 
chill discomfort, and made Scipio declare he 
could wade to Vicksburg, and pull the raft 
after him. I got him to let down our twenty- 
foot pole, and it did not strike bottom on the 
edge of the bayou. Before we slept, some 
whimpering, crying sound, as of a punished 
infant, came to us in the intervals of rainpour, 
and we thought we heard a leaping from tree 
to tree. Presently fierce blue eyes looked out 
at us from the branches, and we heard the bark 
torn under the claws of the wild-cat. Scipio 
did not see as he once did, and rifle sights are 
small in the dark. I said, “ Father taught me 
to shoot. Give me the rifle.” 

Scipio stood ready with the axe, in case the 
leap came from an only wounded animal, and 
Lion looked like two dogs as his hair stood on 
end with rage. I aimed between the blue eyes, 
and my hand was steady after the hot brandy. 
Only a touch of the hair-trigger, and with a 
scream the cat splashed into the water. We 
had only one other interruption that night, 
and this was from Lion, with the neck of a big 
water-snake in his mouth shaking it to death. 
With all out-door comforts, like our tent and 
coffee and an umbrella, it was not quite a pic- 
nic. We slept well under the care of Lion, 
and of the God who made the dog, and on the 
next day the rain held its own. But we could 
see a great drift of fence rails from some far- 
up-the-river farm, and pushed the raft up to 
them so as to get a raft made of them. This 
we floated down to our tent under the tree, and 
had now good fire-wood, easy to dry and quick 
to burn. The tent was then improved by an- 
other climb and by sewing the sheets with the 
needles and thread a girl is not apt to forget. 
The doubled linen turned water like tent cloth. 

Then there was an after-breakfast consulta- 
tion. The provisions would not last many 
days and chickens could not now be had. We 
had no quinine, already scarce in the South, 


and to work our way through the six bayous 
and rivers was hopeless before starvation should 
come. To kill noble Lion would be terrible, 
and the garrison of Vicksburg had not yet 
been compelled to test such food. To move 
out from under the tent was to be drenched 
again with rain, and to stay there was to die. 
Scipio refused to move until the rain abated, 
for my sake, and kept up the fire until the 
bureau drawer was nearly charcoal. He cut 
and split as great a pile of the rails as the raft 
could bear, to use on our way. Near noon he 
saw something moving down from the Missis- 
sippi side whence we came, and ’Cindy’s keen 
eyes made it out. “Hit’s a dug-out, a little 
boat made out’en a tree,” she explained to us. 
“Hit’s upside down.” Scipio had his coat off 
in a minute and plunged in. A short swim 
reached it, Lion waiting any signal that he was 
wanted. The man easily pushed the boat along, 
and then from the raft turned it over and got 
the water out with our bucket. It was the 
smallest of dug-outs, only holding one person, 
and on a narrow balance at that. I saw noth- 
ing in it but a clumsy bit of wood. Scipio 
said, * Missus, if you trust me wid this here to 
go for help, I git him quick. I need one pad- 
dle, and the oar is that. Dll take money; maybe 
T'll have to buy a boat. One corn pone and a 
slice of ham and little brandy, that’s all. I 
know the nor’west by the trees that guide me. 
I get to the hills right across the swamps, 
through the trees, where the raft never can go. 
You write me a pass and I bring help, or kill 
somebody.” 

It was a hope—but what a hope! To be 
alone with a frightened girl and dog that had 
a terrible appetite, with the wild-cats and the 
snakes! To trust all to a negro! Instantly all 
the stories I had ever heard of “negro ris- 
ings” and plots to murder whites, came before 
me. Our laws that negroes must not read, lest 
they read of freedom, our patrol in every 
neighborhood to keep them down by passes 
and the nine o’clock bell. The rule too that 
they must never meet, save with a white per- 
son present, even to pray. How often had I 
sat, the only white person in a pandemonium 
of singing, praying, and shouting, and they 
could not have the meeting else. ‘* Miss May, 
do come and ’side over the meetin’, and I'll 
ketch you a mockin’-bird an’ a squirrel.” I 
had heard that only the last Sabbath. What 
should bring this man back, with his money 
with him, a boat, and the Union fleet and army 
so near? This was one side. 
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On the other, he and his boys could have 
had all there was in the “big house” at any 
time in the last month. He could now take 
the gun and the last food and father’s bag of 
gold from me, a girl, and leave me all the 
same. Three nights before he swam the Mis- 
sissippi at its new channel, among the whirl- 
pools, for me. He left his wife for me. He 
made the raft and fire and tent for me. We 
had wood, and I had the rifle. 

It did not take a minute to think, and I am 
not ashamed to say that I put my arms tight 
about his strong black neck before I let him 
go, and said, with voice that would choke, 
“Scipio, kneel down and pray for me. If you 
fail to find help and then find me again, ’Cindy 
and I and Lion must die here.” 

He did pray, with his old face ail one flood 
of tears, but said, with assumed cheerfulness, 
before he went away, “Never you fear, my 
honey precious: the ole man done tuck too 
many coon an’ possum hunts to get lost. I 
kin go in the night and find a deer hung in 
the woods, if ole marster only ’scribe the situa- 
tion.” 

He put on the graces of the dining-room 
servant for my comfort at the last. 

I can not tell much of that day and night. 
’Cindy erying, Lion barking as if calling help, 
the fire threatening to go out if I slept, and 
the matches and dry wood so scarce. No 
more cats or serpents came, but I thought I 
heard both all of the time. The night was 
terrible, and I could only sleep with my hand 
on the rough hair of Lion. Still I cooked, 
with ‘Cindy’s help; she dressed my hair, still 
crying, and once every three hours, by my 
watch, I fired the gun, but saved my powder 
well; and so all of the next day. 

I can not tell much of his part, propelling 
his little canoe through the tangled swamps, 
with no guide save the tree-bark, for the rain 
fell and the sun was never seen. He did not 
rest at night, but felt of the tree-bark, and 
used his one paddle in the Indian way. How 
strong he was! Need I say “ how true?” 

Twenty hours after he left me, crossing 
bayou and lagoon, creek and river, and swamp 
again, right through the deadly swamp and 
straight for the hills, never resting save for a 
moment as he felt or saw the tree-bark; and 
at last, nearly dead with wet, hunger and ex- 
haustion, he shot out onto the yellow breast of 
the Yazoo. He was still far from the hills, 


but he caught the distant puff, puff, puff, of a 
small steamer. He hid and waited, for no 
trade boat must get him now, and men of his 
color had been sold after they had trusted to 
the blue. 

The boat came about the bend gray from 
lack of paint, the sides scraped on the trees 
and logs, the engines wheezy with age, and 
the steam low. No flag was up, but the men 
in command wore a nondescript uniform that 
had been gray. Scipio took off his hat—«I 
thank you, Marster God-a-Mighty, you is heerd 
my prayer, and save the child.” He told me 
all this, he and that young man in gray. 

He pulled right for the steamer, jumped on 
the deck, and tied his dug-out with the line, 
and marched square up to the lieutenant of the 
laden corn-boat and told his story. He says 
he never had to say a word about his money, 
only to get it locked up for him. The old 
boat was worth but little more than he in- 
trusted to her. 

The lieutenant said to his sergeant: “I 
reckon the general will court-martial me if I 
anchor a corn-boat and put out with all hands 
for a young lady.” 

“T reckon he will,” said the veteran; “the 
quartermaster said the flour was low since the 
raid cut the railroad, and the men need the 
corn. So do the general’s horses.” 

“ But there is nothing else to do?” 

“There is nothing else to do. I left a girl 
at home.” 

The steamer had but one boat, five men, and 
the lieutenant, and she was anchored there 
with her corn, and only a negro cook left in 
charge. 

I don’t know how they came. It was thirty- 
nine hours in all,.and my wood nearly burnt 
out. I fired my gun, and there was an answer. 
Lion barked. I must have fainted then. I 
had a fever. It was weeks after when I came 
to myself. Father was by me, and Scipio and 
Lion. They gave me a drink, and father said: 
“ Now, May, can you thank this gentleman?” 

You see the pictures? I was very 
grateful when the captain—did I tell you the 
general promoted him—asked poor, pale, nerv- 
ous little me to be his wife. . . . By the 
time he commanded a brigade he said I was 
more beautiful than ever. It was he that was 
beautiful. . . . How time flies. Scipio sleeps 
under the marble by my father, and Lion at 


their feet. Henry Whitney Cleveland. 
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N the still, gray desolation of a wintry scene, 
the mind reverts with wonder to. the com- 
plete transformation which has occurred since 
the same hills and valleys were clothed with 
the life and color of a renewed creation. The 
trees are stark and lifeless, the earth brown, 
and covered only by the matted corpses of mold- 
ering plants, and the very clouds themselves 
assume harder and more chilly tints of gray, 
while the sweeping winds seem determined not 
to allow us to indulge for a moment in thoughts 
of nature’s warmer aspects of light and beau- 
ty. But we know that, however imperious 
may be the frown of the winter king, his 
scepter is even now falling from his grasp, 
and, if we will pass through yonder wood and 
emerge upon that steep hill-top which over- 
looks the valley with its creek below, we will 
see the first dawn of the coming revolution. 
From a cozy nook formed by a huge moss-clad 
bowlder and the enormous trunk of a giant 
red oak we will be sheltered from the wind, 
and can make our observations undetected by 
its penetrativeness. 

Down by the water’s banks do we always 
note the first signs of spring, and in recogni- 
tion of this the feathered creation usually se- 
lect such haunts for their earliest demonstra- 
tions of domestic intentions. Already the alder 
is hanging out its long tresses of brown flow- 
ers, and the buds of the water-lilies, and ten- 
der shoots of the swamp grasses are creeping 
up through the waters from their soft beds be- 


low. The willows are just beginning to’ 


assume the greenish cast at their tops, which 
is soon to deepen into the most delicately 
blended hues of feathery foliage, and out over 
the lakes of motionless water, formed by ob- 
structions in the creek, we see the deserted 
habitations of the blackbird occupying many 
branches of stunted or water-killed shrubs. 
But if deserted on account of the blighting 
frosts and chilling winds, foretelling the drift- 
ing snows which were soon tu change them 
into miniature ice-houses, the local attach- 
ments of the proprietors are far too strong to 
allow the latter to relinquish their homes when 
they can again become tenable, and even now 
several epauletted officers of the blackbird 
corps can be seen inspecting the premises and 
uttering the first songs of spring. Richly 


gushing, their notes repeat, if a little monoto-' 


nously, their firm assurance of the renaissance 


of nature, and the frogs, deeply imbedded in 
the mud under the waters, listen rejoicing. 
High up in the air, in flights of widening and 
narrowing circles, the hawks are shrilly scream- 
ing their courtships, in tones of ill omen to 
birds of weaker organism; but above all other 
sounds, there comes a trill of such glorious, 
merry ecstasy, that the attention is forced to 
investigate its source. Who could have imag- 
ined that notes of such volume could emanate 
from so tiny a chorister? It is the little wren, 
which, feeblest of all birds, is loudest in pro- 
claiming the fact of its existence. Involunta- 
rily we smile, when we discover the bobtailed 
little fellow sitting so minutely on a twig, and 
pouring forth such a burst of triumph at his 
own powers. No bird of the whole ornitho- 
logical kingdom should have warmer friends 
than this sociable, and perfectly harmless little 
brown-coated warbler. Very frail and delicate 
of constitution, he is frequently driven into 
our halls by wintry storms, and then any at- 
tention to his wants must be most carefully 
afforded, as he is quickly killed by sudden 
flights against the windows. Rapturously he 
proclaims his exultation at the first breath of 
spring, and if he can find a crevice in a porch 
or wall, he and his mate construct such an ar- 
chitectural feat in their tiny hair-lined nest as 
might be expected from such elf-like little 
creatures. The most crabbed of mortals could 
scarcely wish to expel such merry little com- 
panions from their homes. 

The first scene in the spring drama is fol- 
lowed usually by no long interlude, but with 
the croaking of the sun-awakened frogs and 
the swelling of the elm-buds several more of 
the feathered minstrels are heard to break their 
winter silence. First, from the highest twig of 
the lofty poplar, the lovely cardinal bird ex- 
changes his cheerful winter chirp for the long 
rich cadence of his spring notes. Arrayed 
in his coat of brilliant scarlet, with his high 
peaked red helmet surmounting his sable 
whiskers, he presents a form of more exquisite 
beauty than any other bird in Virginia. Pour- 
ing forth his melody for many minutes, he de- 
scends rapidly to the earth in pursuit of his 
food, and one of his greatest attractions is his 
coquettishness of movement, so enhanced by 
the peculiar motion of his crest, which is ele- 
vated to a sharp prominence or flattened upon 
the head at pleasure. His mate possesses all 
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the same characteristics, except the black 
whiskers, and the brilliancy of the scarlet coat, 
her dress being more subdued in color. 

The cardinal or redbird remains with us all 
the winter, and builds his nest in the summer 
in deep thickets, usually upon low trees or 
shrubs. The nest is built of bark and twigs 
very neatly interwoven, and contains four or 
five speckled eggs. 

Next to the cardinal, in their recognition of 
returning spring, come our two varieties of 
mocking-bird, both of which remain with us 
also during the winter. The English mocking- 
bird, in his plain suit of gray and white, is too 
well known to require special notice, its won- 
derful voice having procured for it such wide 
celebrity, but the other mocking-bird, called 
variously the sandy or ground, is reully little 
inferior to its cousin, the English mocking- 
bird, either in voice or appearance. Its color 
is a reddish brown, with a mottled breast, and 
its song, although not as persistent as that of 
the English, has notes of unsurpassed richness 
and sweetness. It builds its nest usually in 
vine-covered cedars, constructing it of twigs 
and bark, and lays four speckled eggs, some- 
what like the cardinal’s, except larger. 

By no means musical, but of most brilliant 
plumage, the blue jay claims attention next in 
the class of birds remaining with us through the 
winter. His coat is blue, barred and mottled 
with white, and upon his gray breast he wears 
asable shield. He has a long black beak, and 
a mischievous eye twinkling beneath his point- 
ed crest, which is movable like the cardinal’s. 
He builds his nest rather coarsely of leaves 
and bark and sticks, and it contains four or 
five bluish eggs; but he is a freebooter, and 
robs the nest of any other bird near him of its 
helpless young inmates. Particularly is he the 
foe of young martins, which he carries one by 
one from the colony, until it is depopulated of 
the young generation. The acorns of the wil- 
low oak are its favorite food in autumn, 

Quite a sweet songster is the red-breast rob- 
in, the only bird with us, except the partridge 
or quail, which is one of our chief game birds 
in winter and a highly valued ornament in 
summer. The male robin has a brown coat, 
with a red breast and a black head, frequently 
showing a little white about the angles of the 
mandibles, and his beauty is in proportion to the 
richness of the coloring. The female resembles 
the male, except that her colors are duller, and 
her appearance consequently much _ plainer. 
The robins are very tame in summer, building 


their nests of bark and twigs, and lining them 
with mud, which they plaster as neatly as the 
most exquisite artisans. The nest contains four 
or five greenish eggs, and their young fre- 
quently fall victims to the rapacious jays. 
Early in the autumn they disappear, but return 
in February or March, in countless numbers, 
to feed upon holly and cedar berries, crowding 
on the trees so densely that they are often killed 
by the dozen at a single shot. In April they 
commence pairing, and then they are rarely 
seen, except about human residences, as they 
do not build in the forests, but in lawns or cul- 
tivated grounds. 

Any list of Virginia birds would be incom- 
plete which omitted our beautiful little quail, 
because, while he does not sing, his clear ring- 
ing whistle forms one of the most delightful 
characteristics of the early summer afternoon. 

His dapper little brown and black mottled 
body and beautifully streaked black and white 
head contrast strongly with the buff and black 
of his partner, and a glimpse of their rounded 
profiles and wondering eyes would make us 
pause before sanctioning their destruction at 
any time, notwithstanding the delicious flavor 
of their flesh when nicely served. These birds 
build neat nests of grass upon the ground, usu- 
ally beneath some vine or tussock of grass, and 
there they deposit eighteen or twenty eggs, 
pure white, and of the finest flavor. 

Of the migratory birds, one of the first to 
put in an appearance is the unpretending pe- 
wit. Jaded and exhausted by the long jour- 
ney from warmer latitudes, he sits upon a 
balcony or tree overhanging the house, and 
proclaims in very simple strains his designs 
of rebuilding his moss and mud structure on 
the top of some pjllar, or upon some beam in 
the roof of the porch. He is always a pensive 
bird, very plainly attired in brown, with a 
darker and disproportionately large head and 
whitish breast. Porches, pediments over door- 
ways, or deserted barn lofts afford him his 
most preferred situations for the quite elabor- 
ate nest built to contain four or five small 
white eggs. He bears an inferior resemblance 
to the kingbird or bee martin, which, deeper 
in all his colors, and surmounted by a large 
black crest, builds his nest in the top of some 
low tree (often a fruit tree in a garden), out of 
bark and strings and rags. Very soon after 
the pewit arrives, the ringing wail of the whip- 
poor-will proclaims to the vegetable kingdom, 
bursting into new life, that even the shadows. 
of night can shelter but little longer the insid- 
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ious approach of the blighting frost. But-like 
in his antipathy for the glare of day, the whip- 
poor-will’s long dusky figure can be seen by 
moonlight, crouching in the sandy roads, re- 
iterating his despairing notes, between each 
repetition of which he seems to utter a low 
chuckle of gratification that he is so miserable. 
In reality, this chuckling sound is emitted by 
the contraction of the muscles of the neck and 
chest, in preparation for his greater effort in 
the whip-poor-will ery, which gives him his 
name. He builds his nest, containing four 
white eggs, upon the earth. 

When the spring has advanced a little more, 
and the dogwoods and spirzas are mingling 
their snowy blossoms with the pink and crim- 
son of the red-buds and pyrus japonicas, there 
appears a little summer visitor, which is most 
undeservedly unpopular. It is thecat-bird. He 
is a bluish bird with black wing and tail feath- 
ers and piercing black eyes. Although not a 
crested bird, the dark color of feathers on top 
of bis head produces the appearance of a neatly 
finished cap, and a brown spot under his body, 
revealed distinctly when the bird is in flight, 
forms an effective contrast to the solidity of 
the other two colors blended in his plumage. 
The unpopularity of the cat-bird arises perhaps 
from a discordant scream, which it utters on 
the approach of any enemy toward its nest, 
and as its most deadly and dreaded foe is the 
snake, and this cry of indignation and terror 
is oftenest provoked by this reptile, the cat- 
bird has been vulgarly accused of “ calling 
snakes,” although in point of fact no appari- 


tion could possibly be more unwelcome to the 
poor bird. Seated upon a bough or shrub of 
some thickly growing variety of tree, the cat- 
bird bursts into songs of exquisite and varied 
sweetness. Uttering a few low, rich notes of 
suppressed prelude, its cadences gradually 
change to swelling strains of most enchanting 
melody, and no song-bird in Virginia is more 
persistent in its musical exercises during its 
whole sojourn with us. Threads, bits of rag and 
paper are eagerly appropriated by the cat-bird 
for its nest, which is built where it can be 
sheltered by the densest foliage, and contains 
five eggs of a vividly green color. 

The final and most decisive proclamation of 
winter’s banishment is made by the little chim- 
ney-swallow, notwithstanding the old adage 
that “one swallow does not make a summer.” 
Soaring and floating in airy circles just under 
the clouds, and twittering merry accompani- 
ments to their wing strokes, the little voyagers 
arrive in flocks about the first of May. Their 
nests are constructed in the chimney, and built 
of sticks cemented by a kind of glue, which 
is the peculiar product of the bird itself, and 
causes the material of the nest to adhere to the 
bricks. The swallow lays five small and very 
white eggs, and few sounds are more alarming 
to the unsuspecting than those which can be 
emitted from the widely opened throats of a 
nest of young swallows which have fallen un- 
noticed into a fire-place, and lain concealed 
behind the hearth screen until sudden pangs of 
hunger instigated to clamorous assertion of 
their necessities. PR 


A DANCE SONG. 


Bird-eye lady! Soon in de mornin’! 

All dem gals in our town, oh, 

Useter wear de ole silk gown, oh, 

Ev’y time she turn aroun’, oh, 

De hollow uv her foot cut a hole in de groun’, ob. 


Bird-eye lady! Soon in de mornin’! 

Time fer sausage en fer meat, sah, 

Time fer lard en good pig feet, sah, 

Bacon fresh en bacon sweet, sah, 

De holler er de shoat make music neat, sah. 


Bird-eye lady! Soon in de mornin’! 

Come up heah en take yo’ choice, oh, 

Gals don’t bite like cole en fros’, oh, 

Day’s er breakin’ sharp en mois’, oh, 

De holler er squinch-owl’s like her voice, oh. 


Bird-eye lady! soon in de mornin’! 
Ev’y time she turn aroun’, soh, 


De holler uv her foot cut a hole in de groun’, soh. 


Vol. I1.—44. 


Eli Shepperd. 
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JOHN CLEVES SYMMES, THE THEORIST. 


THIRD PAPER. 


JOHN CLEVES SYMMES, 
[From a Pencil Drawing, by Peyton Symmes, in possession of the family.] 


HILE Captain Symmes was lecturing in 

the New England States, Mr. Reynolds 
remained in New York City, arguing about 
the theory with the editor of the Quarterly 
Review, and organizing his expedition for the 
South Sea and Pacific Ocean. During the sea- 
son of 1827-’28 resolutions passed both houses 
in Washington authorizing the expedition, 
but want of funds prevented it from being sent 
the following summer. 

The succeeding session, 1828-'29, a bill passed 
the House directing the expedition. The bill 
was sent to the Senate, where it was not 
acted upon for want of time. It was thus 
adopted twice by the House, and once by the 
Senate. For the space of eight years the bill 
for the appropriation was kept before Con- 
gress, and not until 1836 was it finally carried, 
confirmed by the Senate, sanctioned by the 
President, and the vessels ordered to be in 
readiness to sail in ninety days. 

The object of the expedition, as set forth in 

( 682 ) 


the reports, was “to explore the seas of the 
Southern Hemisphere, more particularly in 
high latitudes, and in regions as near the south 
pole as may be approached without danger; 
to make in the regions thus to be explored all 
practical surveys and observations, with accu- 
rate descriptions of the same, so far as they 
may be connected with the geography and 
hydrography by which the interests of com- 
merce and navigation may be promoted.” 
Commodore Jones was placed in command. 
The vessels were the frigate Macedonia, store- 
ship Relief, two brigs, and the schooner Pilot. 
There were five hundred and eighteen petty 
officers, seamen, etc., and eighty commissioned 
and warrant officers for the squadron. The 
cost of placing the vessels in shape to go was, 
alone, three hundred thousand dollars. The 
scientific corps consisted of eighteen gentlemen, 
and the Secretary of the Navy, Hon. Mahlon 
Dickerson, sent an officer abroad to purchase 
the instruments and library for the outfit. 
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This, together with the selection of the corps, 
occasioned delay. Mr. Reynolds, who had an 
appointment of some consequence in the expe- 
dition, became impatient, and before two years 
had expired he had made himself most unpop- 
ular with the Secretary of the Navy. By 
1838 his services were no longer desired. 
Though he had been the prime mover in the 
affair at its commencement, yet after it was 
organized he was considered of little use. He 
seemed to overlook the fact that he had no ex- 
perience, considered himself, no doubt, a sailor 
by inspiration, and forgot that his voyages had 
been made chiefly on dry land. He rendered 
himself obnoxious by the publication, in the 
New York papers, of a series of letters direct- 
ed against the Hon. Mahlon Dickerson. He 
was highly indignant when, in August, 1838, 
he received a decided message that he was not 
to accompany the expedition. He then offered 
to go in the capacity of a volunteer, without 
compensation, at his own expense, and pledged 
himself to obey the rules of the service, but he 
was refused. The expedition had changed 
hands. J. R. Poinsett, Secretary of War, had 
it in charge. The Macedonia was sent else- 
where, and was replaced by the Peacock. 
Other changes were made, and Mr. Reynolds 
and his friends were left high and dry on the 
muin-land. He was obliged to give up the 
idea of penetrating the southern polar opening, 
and leave others to look after the geography 
and hydrography of the South Sea and Pacific 
Ocean. This convert to the theory of concen- 
tric spheres busied himself thereafter in the 
publication of a work describing the manifold 
injustice that had been heaped upon him. 
This book was given to the reading public by 
Harper & Brothers, in 1841, under the title of 
the “ Pacific and Indian Oceans: or the South 
Sea Surveying and Exploring Expedition, its 
Inception, Progress, and objects. By J. N. 
Reynolds.” We know nothing further of this 
gentleman, save that his death occurred August 
27, 1858, at Saint Catherine Springs, Canada. 
He seems to have abandoned the subject of 
the Symmes Theory when he failed in his 
efforts to immortalize himself on an expedi- 
tion. His lecturing was principally confined 
to New York City, and small towns in that 
vicinity, whereas Captain Symmes went over 
a much larger field. Besides the places already 
mentioned, Symmes iectured in many of the 
small and large towns of his native state. New 
Jersey. In Maine, at Brunswick, Bath, Hallo- 
well, Augusta, Waterville, Gardiner; in Mas- 


sachusetts, at Salem, Newburyport, around 
Boston at institutions of learning; at Ports- 
mouth and Concord in New Hampshire; in 
New York, at Schenectedy, Lansingburgh, 
Canandaigua, Geneva, Palmyra, Utica, Ham- 
ilton, Troy, Hudson, Poughkeepsie, Burling- 
ton, Middleburg; various places in Canada, 
notably Montreal and Quebec. The citizens of 
the former city presented him with a beautiful 
hollow globe of glass, the continents and isl- 
ands colored, and the meridians in gold. Cap- 
tain Symmes only used it for a short time, as 
he considered it too handsome, and said that 
so important a truth could be shown better 
with a simpler model. He thought the beauty 
of the coloring and the gold tended to rob the 
theory of its merits, by ascribing to the gloss 
that interest which in reality should be elicited 
by the intrinsic merits of the subject. He 
gave it to some art museum in the East. 

There is now in the Symmes family a simi- 
lar globe, though much smaller, the continents 
and islands are outlined in dainty coloring, 
and the hollow sphere is used as a lamp shade. 
The chimney runs through the south pole 
opening and out at the north. 

The severe climate of Canada proved inju- 
rious to Captain Symmes’ health. He return- 
ed to New York in the winter of 1827, much 
disabled, and seldom lectured after that date. 
He intended to go to Washington, as he 
thought his reputation acquired in the East 
might have weight with Congress. He lec- 
tured there once, in 1826, in fact was adver- 
tised for the usual series of lectures, but for- 
feited the engagement, to the disgust of Mr. 
Reynolds, and promised to return in a year. 
He did not live to go back, and we hear of him 
last in public life in New Jersey. He was ill 
there for months with friends and relatives. 
His step-son, Anthony Lockwood, who had 
been his companion throughout, now left him 
to return to Cincinnati. The family knew 
nothing of Symmes’ condition in the East 
until the return of the son. Peyton Symmes 
then sent him money to defray his expenses 
home, and Mr Longworth, of Cincinnati, 
kindly offered to see that he had every atten- 
tion, and to accompany him on his return. 
Mr. Longworth went to New Jersey to see 
him, and after transacting his business in New 
York promised to meet him at Philadelphia, 
on the way west. He traveled by slow stages, 
and arrived at Cincinnati in February, 1829. 
He remained some weeks with his sister, Mrs. 
Hugh Moore, until he had recovered from the 
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fatigue of the trip, then he was taken to his 
home, near Hamilton, Ohio. He died there, 
May, 1829, aged forty-nine years and six 
months. He was buried with military honors. 
The troops marched to the country residence, 
the coffin was wrapped in a flag, and borne by 
officers in the procession that went on foot to 
the cemetery. The flags were carried at half 
mast, and the usual salutes fired. 

The body still rests where it was then in- 
terred. It is now in the center of the Fourth 
Ward Park, in Hamilton, Ohio. The inscription 
on the inonument is much blurred by time, and 
the hollow globe that surmounts the shaft has 
been taken away repeatedly, and repeatedly 
returned. Fora time it was at a farm-house 
some miles back of Hamilton, where it was 
treasured as a souvenir of the philosopher the 
family admired. Some of Captain Symmes’ 
descendants missed it from the column, traced 
it up, and returned it to the Fourth Ward Park. 
The next heard of it was in Cincinnati, on top 
of a pile of “theory books” in a stationer’s 
window. After this it became the property of 
an art society in that city, and was shown as a 
quaint curiosity, and used to illustrate the the- 
ory of a hollow earth. Americus Symmes 
heard of it here, ordered a dray and had it 
hauled to the C. H. & D. depot, and again re- 
turned to the Fourth Ward Park, where it was 
more securely than ever fastened on the shaft. 
This transit appears the more astonishing when 
we know the weight and proportions of the 
globe are such that no one, even of herculean 
strength, could carry it. On one side of the 
shaft is his declaration that the earth is hol- 
low, above, in bass-relief, the head of Captain 
Symmes; on another side his military record, 
above that, in relief, an arm, sword in hand, 
driving with the hilt a spike in a cannon; 
the third side has the record of his birth and 
death, and the fourth is left blank. 

Captain Symmes’ estate was heavily mort- 
gaged. His creditors were, for the most part, 
members of his own family. He was more in 
debt to his brother Peyton than to any one 
else. The law of Ohio obliges property sold 
for debt to bring at least two thirds of its ap- 
praised value. Symmes’ lands were offered 
for sale a number of times, but failing to bring 
this sum, remained in the hands of the family, 
and were at the service of the widow and her 
children. The farming land was tilled, and the 
timber sold on the land not cleared. The fam- 
ily was in this way supported by the eldest 
son, Americus, who undertook this responsible 
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task at the age of sixteen, and by the time he 
was twenty-one he had redeemed much of the 
property, and had the title invested in his own 
name. He superintended the education of the 
younger children, and gave them many ad- 
vantages which he had been denied. 

At the time of Captain Symmes’ illness in 
New Jersey the wife and family were cared for 
by Peyton Symmes. The rents from the farm- 
ing lands were small, and he did little more 
than support himself in his lecturing tour. As 
long as his health permitted him to speak in 
public he wanted for nothing, but after his ill- 
ness in New Jersey, though he was with rela- 
tives, he seems to have been, in a way, an object 
of charity. He met with great kindness every 
where. The converts to the theory were ever 
ready to give him pecuniary aid, and in his 
journal we see acknowledgments of different 
amounts sent him by new-made friends; also 
letters are found among the papers inquiring 
about his health, expressing best wishes for his 
recovery, ete. From New York City he had 
quite a sum sent him, in small amounts, with 
the kindly message from an old army friend, 
a general in the war of "Twelve, “ You see we 
are trying to keep you above ground until you 
can satisfy yourself about your own way of 
getting under.” These donations were proba- 
bly solicited by friends, and seemed to come 
to the Captain as a surprise, so we learn from 
his journal. With the assistance of his friends 
and his own efforts he always paid his way 
without calling on them at home. The family 
disapproved of the lecturing tour, and he kept 
from them the state of his purse and of his 
health until he was utterly broken down. He 
wrote home frequently, but the letters are en- 
couraging. Itis only in the journal that we 
see what he endured. This journal com- 
menced in 1802, and closes in May, 1828. In 
it is much about his military life. After his 
marriage we find it in the form of letters to 
his wife. These letters are in book form like 
the rest. He describes the battles of the war 
of ’Twelve, and from June, 1814, until Decem- 
ber, 1814, the epistles are most interesting. 
We also have Mrs. Symmes’ correspondence, 
which is about the only bright, amusing thing 
to be found in manuscript among the papers 
of this serious man. 

Mrs. Symmes was a French woman, who 
never spoke a word of English until after her 
second marriage. Symmes had studied both 
French and Spanish while stationed in the 
South, and spoke the former fluently. He 
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determined that his wife should learn his lan- 
guage, and her efforts to please him in this par- 
ticular are laughable. Her letters invariably 
commence “ Mon cher Cleves,” or “* Mon cher 
Symmes.” She insisted it meant a great deal 
more than mydear. After this she wrote on in 
English very well until she had occasion to 
tell something exciting or entertaining which 
had occurred at the Fort, then “ pardon mais 
je ne puis pas dire plus en anglais,” and her 
native tongue worded her ideas to her better 
satisfaction. She would return to the English, 
but the ending was an odd mixture of both: 
“Je vous embrasse mille fois. Votre widow— 
wife— Marianne.” 

Sometimes, after a very affectionate message 
in French, she would add, as if in parenthesis 
or to herself, “I wonder why I think so much 
of that Cleves?” Again she writes: “ You are 
gone! Iam very lonesome here, I know not 
what to do with myself. Les enfants parlent 
bien souvent de vous, they would so like to see 
you. Ills vous embrassent, et moi, si vous étiez 
ict je vous embrasserais de tout mon caur. 
Votre bien-aimée pour la vie—Marianne.” 

When he was away for some months, she 
insists on his obtaining permission to return, 
and in her enthusiastic French way tells him 
that she would rather be in the other world 
with him than be separated from him in this. 
She begs him, “ Do not ridicule my English; 
remember you married a French woman, Votre 
devoted and loving wife—Marianna.” 

During the war many of them end with, 
“Dieu vous protege dans les dangers de guerre, 
cest la priére de votre chére femme—Mari- 
anne.” 

The letters were addressed to “ Captain John 
Cleves Symmes, Fort Erie or Elsewhere.” No 
matter where he was, she invariably wrote be- 
low the address, “or Elsewhere.” The elsewhere 
has the appearance of being a town or country, 
from its commencing with a capital, and the 
conspicuous and legible way it is indited. 

To quote from “Mon cher Cleves,” he writes, 
“My Marianne, your letters give me great 
pleasure. I read them over and over. I am 
very proud of your exertions to write in En- 
glish, though it be but half the letter. With 
frequent use of the dictionary you will learn 
our words and write very well. The children 
should learn English as well as French.” 

This seems to have been the great reason for 
his insisting on Marianne learning the lan- 
guage. His letters during his trip in the East 
were all about the theory and his converts, 


till his health failed in New Jersey. His style 
then returns to that of the old love -letters. 
His signature had been, “ Your devoted hus- 
band, John Cleves Symmes,” “ Yours, ete., J. 
C.8.,” but now they return to “Your loving 
Cleves,” “ Votre cher Symmes,” the epithets of 
old. He is homesick for his wife and his fam- 
ily; each child is remembered by an affection- 
ate individual message. He grows confidential 
about his hopes, his plans, his past, his future. 
He tells his wife of Reynolds’ desertion; he 
had only spoken of it lightly before. He 
writes: “Marianne, we army people should 
have fared better had we kept to our army 
customs, to have little to do with those not 
of our coterie. My mistake was in taking a 
stranger into my confidence. The lesson has 
been learned too late. My love to all, the best 
for yourself. Your loving Cleves.” 

Mrs. Symmes’ maiden name was Pelletier; 
her family were among the early settlers of 
Michigan. When Cadillac landed at Detroit 
he was met by two coureurs des bois, Pierre 
Roy and Francois Pelletier. The name is also 
prominent in Canada, and in Captain Symmes’ 
biography his wife’s ancestry in this country 
is traced back to 1675. Of Mrs. Symmes’ im- 
mediate family, four of the Pelletier daugh- 
ters married in the army. The eldest was the 
wife of John Askin, Governor of Machinaw. 
Another, Archange, married Major John Whip- 
ple, U.S. A.; Félice married Peter Tallman, 
Captain of Artillery, U.S. A.; Marianne mar- 
ried first Captain Lockwood, U. S. A., then 
Captain Symmes, U. S. A.; Marguerite mar- 
Dr. Davis, Surgeon, U.S. A. Most of the de- 
scendants of these sisters live in Detroit or its 
vicinity, and are among the oldest families 
there. 

Tn sketching the life, doctrines, labors, hopes 
of Captain Symmes it is pleasing to find he 
had such acompanion. We are glad that she 
is a French woman, that she is bright, viva- 
cious, intelligent, not overly serious. Fond of 
a frolic, fond of a joke, a woman who enjoyed 
army life, who found pleasure at wild Western 
forts and on dangerous campaigns. A woman 
noted for her courage, her robust health, her 
fine horsemanship, and graceful movements in 
the dance. Yes, she waltzed with her grand- 
sons at the age of eighty-six, and taught them 
Indian boating songs and French love songs 
that were memories of her youth. Though 
she passed away some twenty or more years 
ago, the familiar airs of the household are still 
the same. 
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The grandchildren well remember one of 
the Indian songs that caused great glee in the 
nursery by its fantastic termination. The first 
part was weird and funereal, and we have ren- 
dered it here in the minor key. It is a wail for 
the departed chief: “ Our leader is gone ; where 
now are the Dakotas? They are killed.” This 
wail suddenly turns into the dance, which we 
give as the second part; the words have no 
particular meaning. From this dance, in which 


Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate-tree : 
Believe me, love, it was the nightingale. 

Romeo. It was the lark, the herald of the morn, 
No nightingale: look, love, what envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east. 

Juliet. Yon light is not daylight, I know it, I: 
It is some meteor that the sun exhales 
To be to thee this night a torch-bearer, 

And light thee on thy way to Mantua: 
Therefore stay yet ; thou need’st not to be gone. 

Romeo. Let me be ta’en, let me be put to death; 

Iam content, so thou wilt have it so. 
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the children joined, the air again returns to the 
funeral dirge, which Mrs. Symmes always sang 
with much affected solemnity, to render the 
contrast greater when the time came for the 
frolic. 

There is another of these household airs that 
may be worth recalling, on account of its asso- 
ciation with one of Shakespeare’s dramas. It 
is an old popular French song, that has much 
the same idea which we find in scene v, act iii, 
of Romeo and Juliet. It is Romeo’s last fare- 
well to Juliet before he goes to Mantua. They 
hear a bird’s voice outside the casement, Romeo 
starts; he recognizes tiie clear note of the lark, 
which warns him that the dawn has come and 
he must hasten away. 


Juliet. .. . . It is not yet near day; 
It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 
That pierced the fearful hollow of thine ear; 


Juliet, finally realizing the fact that it is the 
lark, tells him: 
Since arm from arm that voice doth us affray, 
Hunting thee hence with hunt’s-up to the day. 
O, now begone; more light and light it grows. 
Romeo. More light and light; more dark and dark 
our woes! 


The little French chanson has this picture 
of the lark surprising the lovers, and the words 
of the sweetheart that it can not be dawn. 

On good authority these verses date back to 
the latter part of the sixteenth century. The 
present version is in modern French, the air 
has also been modified by time. The question 
is whether this idea in the scene from Romeo 
and Juliet furnished material for the song, or 
whether Shakespeare in his own way dressed 
up a chanson of the people. The latter would 
seem more probable, as simple country folks 
would scarcely vulgarize a scene from his 
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drama. The story of Romeo and Juliet was not 
invented, as we know, by Shakespeare, there 
having been a similar play which held posses- 
sion of the English stage before the appear- 
ance of his tragedy in 1595. The romance was 
first given to us by a Dominican monk, Bon- 
dello; he was tutor to a princess, and wrote a 
hundred stories, one of them being “Romeo 
and Julietta.” 

There are several verses to the little chansun 
alluded to, but one will suffice to convince the 
reader of its beauty: 

Reviens demains, reviens ce soir, 
Mon bel ami? 

Oui, je le jure, 

Je veux t’attendre toute la nuit. 

Je veux t’attendre toute la nuit. 

Le galant n’a pas manqué Vv heure, 

Que sa belle lui avait dit. 

Et asa porte il a frappé, 

He! dormez-vous, sommeillez-vous, 
Mon coeur joyeux? 

A votre porte est arrivé votre amoureuz. 


Ils ne furent pas le quart d’une heure ensemble, 
Oue U'alouette ehanta le jour 
Belle alouette, belle alouette, 
Tu as menti, 
Tu chantes le point du jour, 
Il n'est que minuit. 

Another quite familiar air that recalls Mrs. 
Symmes’ memory is one that the grandchildren 
often sang with her in their frolics, “ Malbrook 
S’en Va-t-en Guerre.” The air is very like “ We 
won’t go Home till Morning.” It was supposed 
to have been composed by the nurse of Louis 
XVI, and since that date it would be impos- 
sible to find a Frenchman not familiar with it 
from his infancy. At the battle of Austerlitz, 
when Napoleon saw his troops were victorious, 
he is said to have seated himself upon a drum 
and hummed “Malbrook S’en Va-t-en Guerre,” 
tapping the drum when he came to the chorus: 


Mironton, Mironton, Mirontaine, 
Mironton, Mironton, Mirontaine. 


There are many more songs we might give 
of this bright, happy, healthy little French 
woman. With her vivacity and enthusiasm 
she must have been a great contrast to the del- 
icate, sober, serious theorist—a man who was 
always studying, reasoning, dreaming, investi- 
gating, conjecturing, looking for every thing 
in nature to be hollow. His only recreation 
seems to have been his home life, the pleasures 
of his wife, in which he manifested an unusual 
interest. He enjoyed this dainty little woman 
with her pretty clothes. He used to say that 
she had a soul for draperies, and, judging from 
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the old brocades that have been handed down, 
she adhered to one becoming style of dress. 
Her waist and her head-dress did not rise and 
fall with every fluctuation in the thermometer 
of fashion. Indeed, there were head-dresses in 
those days, quite gorgeous affairs, Veronese 
togues of gauze, and silver lama with orna- 
ments of brilliants and wrought filigree silver. 
There were also dainty high-heeled satin slip- 
pers, and silk hose, and mits were quite the 
fashion. The letters and the journal, besides 
the heirlooms, tell us of her wardrobe, how five 
ball dresses at a time came from New York to 
adorn her for garrison hops. These favors 
were not an impulse of generosity from her 
husband during the early years of her married 
life. No, they continued as long as he held 
his post in the army. His pay went to beau- 
tify her, to adorn the home, and make life, in 
the usual manner of army officers, as attract- 
ive as his means could justify. Besides his 
army income there were rents from farms in 
Ohio—one of six hundred acres, another tract 
of four thousand acres, which were occupied, 
the tenantry under the supervision of his uncle, 
Judge Symmes. He always corresponded with 
the latter, and gave him full particulars of his 
mode of life. It seems tu have been a habit 
with him to write the first draught of his let- 
ters in his journal, and then copy them after- 
ward, so in this way we have both sides of the 
correspondence. 

His father, Timothy Symmes, died in 1797, 
he was the only brother of Judge Symmes, and 
the latter had a certain fatherly supervision 
over the widow and her children. Timothy 
Symmes and his brother took an active part in 
the cause of liberty during the Revolutionary 
war, as the records of New Jersey show. He 
was also Judge of the Court of Common Pleas 
from Sussex County. He married twice; the 
first wife was Abigail Tuthill, sister of Judge 
John Cleves Symmes’ first wife. By her he 
had three children, Celadon, Daniel, and Will- 
iam. By the second wife, Mercy Harker, he 
had six children; one died in infancy; the oth- 
ers were John Cleves, Mary, Juliana, Peyton 
Short, and Timothy. The grandfather of Cap- 
tain Symmes was Timothy, too; he was 2 
graduate of Harvard College, and a Presbyte- 
rian minister of some prominence at Haddam, 
Connecticut, and later at Ipswich, Massachu- 
setts. He married twice, first Mary Cleves, 
then Eunice Cogwells. His only children were 
those already mentioned, Judge John Cleves 
Symmes and Judge Timothy Symmes. 
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Captain Symmes’ appointment in the army 
came through this uncle’s influence, and we 
find draughts of numerous letters to him while 
the young soldier was stationed in the South 
before his marriage. His uncle was greatly 
pleased at his learning French, asks him why 
he so suddenly determined to master the Pari- 
sian tongue, to which the captain replied that 
he could not be content to just look at the la- 
dies. After his marriage he describes his wife, 
makes her many compliments, tells of their 
household, the number of servants, two slaves 
and a chef in the kitchen, and even gives the 
ménu of their dinner that day. The entrées 
are quite fine, the brands of wine familiar at 
this date. 

They seem to have had at the military posts 
sauternes, different brands of claret, and cham- 
pagne; these were either purchased at New 
Orleans, or the officers joined together and im- 
ported them direct from France. 

We know little of the furnishing of the 
home, which was most probably scant, except 
the appointments for the table. We find men- 
tion of cut glass, imported china, and beaten 
silverware, some of which has been handed 
down from one generation to another. The 
silver service was made to order in New York. 
Besides the tea-set there were two mahogany 
cases, one with spoons, salt spoons, sauce 
spoons, sugar tongs, tablespoons, and teaspoons 
enough for a large entertainment. Then doz- 
ens of forks and knives, the ivory handled 
and the pearl handled; the silver salt-stands 
with the cut glass salt-cellars, and the silver 
tumblers. 

The other mahogany case was called the 
liquor case, and contained the cut glass decant- 
ers and wine-glasses. Besides these there were 
the silver candlesticks, and candelabras with 
mirrors, which have been distributed among 
the children of the third and fourth gener- 
ation. 

We find no jewels with the heirlooms, save 
a miniature on ivory set in precious stones, the 
likeness of Captain John Cleves Symmes, the 
son; a ring, with the monogram, J. C. S., in 
gold, surrounded with pearls and rubies; a 
watch, the coat-of-arms on the seal suspended 
from the fob. 

Mrs. Symmes’ eldest (Lockwood) child was 
Madeleine, born at a fort on the frontier. She 
was sent, at the age of three years, to her Aunt 
Askin, in Canada, to be raised and educated. 


‘Governor Askin and his wife adopted her, as 


they had no children, and not until long after 


her marriage with an English officer did she 
again see her mother. 

There was only seventeen years’ difference 
between them, and when they met the daugh- 
ter looked the elder. The second child, An- 
thony, was educated in Cincinnati by Judge 
Daniel Symmes. The four remaining daugh- 
ters by the first husband were all cultured wo- 
men, the youngest is still living. Her first 
husband was Mr. Porter, the second Mr. Fowler, 
and the third Mr.Woolam; for many years past 
they have resided in Texas. From her letters 
one would imagine her a woman in her prime 
instead of four score years. She has the enthu- 
siasm of her mother, with all her lively interest 
in the concerns of this world. In a literary way 
the magazines and new books amuse her, and 
the politics of the country is another subject 
dear to her heart. She is as handsome as an 
old lady may be who knows nothing of ill 
health, and seems as robust and strong as 
when a girl of sixteen. As we look at her we 
can realize the truth of the polite speech of a 
Frenchman to his country-woman on _ her 
eightieth birthday, when she remarked: “Au- 
jour@hui je suis quatre-vingt. Ne dites done 
pus Madame quatre-vingt, mais que vous aviez 
été quatre fois vingt.” 

Among the family papers we find letters 
from Mrs. Symmes to her daughters, with good 
advice which would apply alike to women in 
similar circumstances. To one she says: 


My child, remember your happiness depends on 
your temper, your affection for your husband, and 
your regard for his interests. Do not rely too much 
on the charm of your beauty, your grace, your intel- 
ligence ; you must forget these. The idea of power 
on either side must be totally banished from the sys- 
tem. The husband should have it, and the wife con- 
duct herself so that she may never be conscious that 
he possesses it. There are situations where it is not 
enough to love, honor, and obey; you must teach 
your husband to be at peace with himself, to be rec- 
onciled to the world, to resist misfortune, and to 
conquer adversity. 


Mrs. Symmes’ warm heart was shown to her 
friends as well as to the members of her family, 
she was a woman who never cherished a feel- 
ing ora thought which was not intense. There 
was never a coldness in her sentiments, her 
pride, contempt, love, hatred were all decisive 
in their expressions. To tell a person by word 
or look that you hate him is not always done 
in this decisive way. We go through life with 
doubts about some acquaintances, we never can 
discover just their position. One day we seem 
to see a complicated method of telling us that 
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we are pleasing, and another day a total indif- 
ference. Mrs. Symmes never knew what this 
indifference was. Her disposition was even 
shown in the grasp vf her hand as she greeted 
you, you could not help taking it as a tacit 
barometer of the state of her affections. 

She lived to an old age, nearly ninety; the 
latter years of her life were spent visiting 
around from one child to another. If she had 
a preference it must have been for the young- 
est, who bore his father’s name. She visited him 
at West Point and afterward at different army 


the pupils, and they were to make from imag- 
ination a pen-and-ink drawing of the worded 
picture. 

The accompanying illustration is Mr. J. C. 
Symmes’ sketch, which decided his graduating 
first in every thing. During 1848 and ’49 he 
was teacher of ethics at West Point; before the 
close of 1849 he was transferred to the Ord- 
nance Corps, which he had always preferred. 
He went to Europe for six months during his 
first furlough, and on his return was stationed 
at Watervliet Arsenal, New York. He built 
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posts. She could never settle down to the 
quiet humdrum life of an old lady, and was 
never more indignant than when treated as 
one. After her death these United States had 
few attractions for the son, he married abroad 
after his third trip to Europe, and has since 
lived at Wiesbaden. 

In 1848 he was appointed a cadet at the 
West Point Military Academy, and graduated 
at the head of the class in 1847. During his 
last year he led in every thing save drawing, 
and John Van Buren was first in that branch. 
For a final test between the two, the scene from 
“Faust” in the witches’ kitchen was read to 


the first iron bridge in America for the use of 
the arsenal, and afterward constructed four 
more for the Erie Canal. Having, he thought, 
a natural genius for invention, he turned his 
attention to fire-arms, and made from time to 
time one cannon and fifteen breech-loading 
guns, all different, just as improvements and 
modifications would suggest themselves to his 
mind. Among a number of guns one of his 
was selected by a board at Washington for 
further trial, but nothing ever came of it. He 
was appointed captain of infantry in 1855 but 
declined, as he preferred artillery service. 

In 1858 he took a prize of five hundred dol- 
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lars for championship in the United States on 
account of the best breech-loading small fire- 
arms. 

About this time a series of calamities seemed 
to visit him. There were three deaths in his 
immediate family within two weeks; the same 
month a young lady to whom he was engaged 
was burned to death, a Miss Haven, of Wash- 
ington Heights, New York. There were four 
sisters, the home caught fire in the night, the 
father took the family to his son-in-law’s, next 
door, and then returned to assist in rescuing 
the household goods. The four daughters 
stealthily returned to the burning dwelling to 
procure some treasures. Two were found 
smothered to death in the china closet, a third, 
Mr. Symmes’ fiancé, on her knees in the con- 
servatory, where she had gone to save some 
rare exotic, the fourth at a jewel casket in her 
room. The latter was discovered by the fire- 
men and resuscitated. From these heart-rend- 
ing funerals Mr. Symmes went to Springfield, 
Mass., to overlook the manufacture of his guns; 
while there he received a sunstroke. The 
family were notified by telegraph, and before 
they reached him he was taken to West Point 
by friends, and his life for a time despaired of. 
Before he had fully convalesced he was ordered 
to Leavenworth to build the fort, which was 
completed under his direction, and is con- 
sidered one of the best constructed forts in 
the United States. The climate of Kansas did 
not prove beneficial. He was constantly on 
duty, in consequence his eyes and nerves be- 
came affected and his health soon gave way. 
He went to Europe to consult Dr. Von Graefe, 
a celebrated oculist at Berlin. He was recalled 
by order of General Scott in 1861, and was re- 
tired November Ist of that year, “ for disability 
resulting from disease contracted from exposure 
in the line of duty.” He remained in this coun- 
try until after the effects of Bull Run, when he 
returned to Prussia. Not long after he married 
a Polish lady, Marie Leopowitz, whom General 
Sherman, in a letter to the family, describes as 
“a little lady of singular beauty, cleverness, and 
grace, who, though manifestly German, speaks 
English very prettily.” 

Captain Symmes has two children, Haven 
and Randolph, the former having the family 
name of the lady to whom he was first en- 
gaged. 

Besides this gentleman at Wiesbaden, there 
are two other sons of Captain John Cleves 
Symmes, the Theorist. Dr. Harrison Symmes 
practiced medicine for a time in Illinois, then 


went West and bought corner lots in Oswego, 
Kansas, which proved more lucrative than the 
profession. He travels the most of the year, 
but considers Oswego his home. The other 
son is Americus Symmes, who resides on a 
farm in the suburbs of Louisville. He is now 
over seventy-six years of age, and since 1874 
has been an enthusiastic believer in his father’s 
theory. He invests it with a wealth of fancy 
out of all proportion to fact. He gives the 
most minute and astonishing details of a coun- 
try and a people, which we fer are as fabu- 
lous as the lost Atlantis. His information 
seems to have been derived from explorers 
and whalers who are in the habit of giving 
exaggerated accounts of their exploits. 

In appearance Mr. Symmes has frequently 
been compared to Victor Hugo and Longfel- 
low. He is an agreeable companion, full of 
humor and brightness; has the vivacity and 
vigor of his mother. He reads all the reports 
on arctic explorations, and is quite familiar 
with such proofs as these works furnish in 
favor of. the theory. 

Of the present generation, excepting the 
family, there are but two gentlemen we know 
of who had a personal acquaintance with the 
theorist. One is Mr. Boylau, of Illinois; the 
other Mr. Clark, of Brooklyn. The former 
met Mr. Symmes in 1827 in Sussex County, 
New Jersey, where the Captain was visiting 
the home of his boyhood. Mr. Boylau lived 
in the neighborhood, and was at that time 
about twenty years old. We have several let- 
ters descriptive of his impressions of Symmes, 
and the enthusiasm with which he listened to 
even the minutest detail of the system of con- 
centric spheres. He often read to him, wrote 
for him, and listened to him talk by the hour. 


He showed me a letter he had received from the 
Czar of Russia, inviting him to join an expedition 
to the arctic regions. Such was the enthusiasm of 
my youth that I requested to go north on the vessel 
when he went, even if it was in the most humble 
capacity. When I knew Captain Symmes he must 
have been about forty-seven years old. Very digni- 
fied in appearance, about medium height, broad 
shoulders, and a heavy frame. His speech was dis- 
tinct and rather slow, the head well proportioned, a 
most expressive countenance, dark brown hair, hazel 
eyes, and heavy eyebrows, which in serious conver- 
sation were knit, and this, together with the deter- 
mined expression of the mouth, made one feel confi- 
dent that he was desperately in earnest in advancing 
the doctrines which he conceived to be truths. 

I remember, sixty years ago, listening to many of 
his arguments in support of his theory of concentric 
spheres; at that time they elicited the attention of 
many scientific-‘men. 
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Captain Symmes told me that he had corresponded 
with Parry, and that the latter had expressed him- 
self in a way favorable tothe theory. Parry told him 
that he learned from the natives, that when they mi- 
grated north for winter quarters, that by going far 
enough they would find a climate free from ice. 
Parry also spoke of the driftwood from the north, of 
a kind and quality only found in tropical climates. 
He said that in high latitudes north winds sink the 
mercury in the thermometer, while south winds 
raise it. 

Iam now an octogenarian, with life’s sands nearly 
run, yet I still entertain the fond hope that the the- 
ory of Captain Symmes in the not distant future will 
be proved true, and that he will rank among the first 
before the nations of the world in future generations. 

Respectfully, 
R. J. BoyLav. 

The other gentleman who knew Captain 
Symmes in the East is Mr. Clark, of Brook- 
lyn. He was a pupil in the senior class at 
Union Coflege in 1827, when Symmes lectured 
before the faculty and students. An article 
entitled “ The Symmes Theory of the Earth,” 
written by this gentleman, was published in 
the Atlantic Monthly, April, 1873. It was 
compiled from notes taken by Mr. Clark dur- 
ing Symmes’ lecture. 

Mr. Clark tells us that as a general thing 
the Symmes theory was popular, and the facts 
and arguments marshaled in its support com- 
manded the attention of the learned and scien- 
tific men of that day. He was of the opinion 
that Symmes lectured chiefly before colleges, lit- 
erary and scientific societies. Of these lectures 
we have no record, as they were nut reported 
in the journals of the day. Mr. Clark claims 
that his article in the Atlantic is a very brief 
exposition of the theory; however, it seems to 
correspond with Symmes’ manuscripts far bet- 
ter than any thing yet written on the subject. 
He tells us that Symmes was listened to with 
attention by the professors at Union, especially 
the learned Drs. Nott and Wayland. 

Besides the article in the Atlantic Monthly, 
we have several newspaper pieces from the pen 
of Mr. Clark. One from the Brooklyn Eagle, 
of the summer of 1886, states that “Symmes 
was a man of unquestioned ability, a bold and 
original thinker. Dr. Francis Wayland, of 
Brown University, formerly of Union, said 
that if he had the facts presented by Symmes 
he would compel the world to accept without 
hesitation his theory.” 

Mr. Clark alludes to a small anonymous 
book, published in Cincinnati in 1826, “by a 
citizen of the United States, on Symmes’ The- 
ory of Concentric Spheres;” he says it does not 
accord with the theory as presented by Captain 


Symmes at Union College. For example, the 
book states that there are five concentric spheres 
which go to form our earth, as shown in illus- 
tration at the head of the article in the March 
magazine. This, of course, was Symmes’ orig- 
inal idea, but in his lecture at Union he only 
attempted to prove a hollow earth, not five. 

Mr. Boylau, in one of his letters, also alludes 
to this “theory book” published in 1826. He 
says that he saw it in New Jersey in 1827, and 
that Captain Symmes told him it contained 
many errors, which he hoped to correct in a 
work which he proposed publishing. 

The author of this anonymous book was Mr. 
McBride, of Ohio, who for years was promi- 
nently connected with the Miami University at 
Oxford. He admits in the preface his inability 
to deal with the subject, and says that he merely 
desires to attract the attention of such persons 
as are qualified to investigate the theory. He 
wants them to either prove its plausibility or 
expose its errors to the world. The profits 
from the sale of the work he graciously offered 
Symmes as a contribution toward an arctic ex- 
pedition. 

The pamphlet upon “Symmes’ Theory of 
Concentric Spheres,” compiled by Americus 
Symmes, 1878 (second edition, 1885), was taken 
principally from Mr. McBride’s work, of which 
there were but a few copies left. They com- 
manded fabulous prices, and in consequence a 
hasty publication of the new book followed. 

Captain Symmes left four barrels of manu- 
scripts and newspapers, some of which were 
destroyed. They were all on the. subject of 
his military life and theory. He gave them to 
his eldest son, Americus, with the understand- 
ing that they were to be kept to the fourth 
generation. If the theory was proved erro- 
neous in the mean time, the papers were to be 
destroyed. Among them we find several es- 
says on the midplane space; that is, the space 
between the convex surface and the concave 
surface of our globe. This was explained by 
one of the models shown at his lectures. It 
consisted of a hollow globe open at the roles, 
so constructed that it could be taken apart at 
the equator and exhibit this midplane space. 
In his memoir on this subject he endeavors to 
explain the cause of volcanoes, irruptions, ar- 
tesian wells, undercurrents of the ocean, and 
various phenomena of a scientific nature. He 
believed that the attraction of gravitation at 
the center of the midplane space was balanced. 

Another memoir with the papers is on “ Ma- 
gellanic Clouds.” In those days Herschel had 
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not settled the question with his telescope as to 
whether they were terrestrial or celestial phe- 
nomena. His expedition to the Cape of Good 
Hope was in 1834; he arrived there January 
15th of that year, and commenced taking ob- 
servations of the whole firmament of the 
Southern Hemisphere, with the same instru- 
ments used for the Northern skies. Not until 
1838 did he complete this wonderful gauging 
of the heavens which had been begun by his 
futher. He defrayed, himself, the entire ex- 
pense, and his country repaid him by offering 
him various honors on his return. His work 
did not appear until 1847, so during Symmes’ 
life-time there were various conjectures about 
the Magellanic Clouds. Humboldt thought 
they were a phosphorescent phenomena; the 
sailors pretended to prognosticate the weather 
by their appearance. They were called Magel- 
lanic because always seen in the zenith at the 
straits of Magellan. 

Symmes interviewed personally various nav- 
igators on the subject; his interest seems to 
have been because he thought they might have 
a bearing on his theory of the earth. There 
are a number of manuscripts on Magellanic 
Clouds, not merely because Symmes had so 
many conjectures, but because he had such a 
painstaking way of giving you the conjectures 
of every body else. 

Symmes’ articles for publication were many 
of them sent to the National Intelligencer at 
Washington, and Peyton Symmes’ clerk, Mr. 
Bowers, did much of the Captain’s copying for 
the press. 

Peyton Symmes had no belief in the truth 
of the theory, yet he respected his brother's 
years too much to have any words with him 
on a subject where discussion was useless. He 
graciously allowed his clerk to do the copying 
until the manuscript commenced to pour in on 
the Magellanic Clouds—it was more than he 
could stand. Conjectures about clouds! He 
did not even deign to read them, and while the 
clerk, who was an admirer of the theorist, ex- 
plained in an earnest way their importance, 
Mr. Symmes was sketching in pencil a portrait 
of Bowers on the back of one of the manu- 
scripts. It is said to be a clever likeness; the 
facial expression is earnest, persugsive, insist- 
ant; the attitude as if imploring ‘Attention to 
some very important subject. The manuscripts 
were bundled up and returned. On them we 
see the sketch, and below this, in Peytin 
Symmes’ handwriting: “Clouds!!! Copy it!! 
Nonsense!” 


As an example of Peyton Symmes’ accuracy 
in drawing likenesses we give a sketch of his 
brother, which may be compared to the picture 
taken from the portrait. However, the family 
pronounce the pencil drawing the better of the 
two. 

Besides the memoir on the Magellanic Clouds 
there are others on the Alleghany Mountains, 
the Zodiacal Light, Aurora Borealis, Magnetic 
Equator, and observations on various phenom- 
ena in nature which attracted his attention, 
and which he thought went to prove his theory 
of Concentric Spheres and Polar Voids. We 
even find lengthy dissertations of facts which 
to us appear insignificant. For instance, we 
have pages on soap-bubbles; they are hollow 
spheres, he tries to define the existing princi- 
ple, to interpret the language of such facts. 
He even writes about shadows. The sun, shin- 
ing in at an open window, causes the leg of a 
table to throw a shadow terminating in a point 
or cone, not at all the shape of the leg; and 
as the sick man lies there in bed he reasons 
about the shape of that shadow, and draws the 
conclusion that the shadow of the earth in an 
eclipse of the moon does not necessarily prove 
the earth to be perfectly round, there may be 
a depression at the poles or there may be an 
opening. 

We have conjectures, too, about smoke. If 
confined without outside influences he thinks 
it would settle in concentric rings. We have 
all these theories and many more, some of 
them written out as late as 1829, duriig his 
last illness; these are in faint pencillings, in- 
scribed by a tremulous hand. 

The only person who has probably ever gone 
over these papers carefully was Hon. J. A. 
Bolles, Solicitor of the Navy. He became in- 
terested in the theory about 1876, and sent to 
the Congressional Library for “ Symmes’ The- 
ory of Concentric Spheres.” In reply he re- 
ceived the following answer: 


The book you desire is a rare, irreplacable work, 
which, under the by-laws, can not leave the library. 
With high regard, A. R. SPOFFORD. 


After reading this work in the library, Mr. 
Bolles looked up “Symmes” in Appleton’s En- 
cyclopedia, which caused him to send for the 
Atlantic of April, 1873. He then opened « cor- 
respondence with Mr. Clark, who told him 
something of Captain Symmes’ family, and 
gave him the address of the eldest son. He 
gathered further information from Burnet and 
Howe’s “Ohio and Northwest,” and in the 
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Congressional Library he found a book by 
Adam Seaborn, entitled “Symmzonia,” in 
which, by the way, nothing of thought or 
fact is discoverable, and very little of imagi- 
nation. Mr. Bolles wrote to Americus Symmes 
for the Captain’s manuscripts, and had them 
for a year or more. 

He expected to write the life of John Cleves 
Symmes, the Theorist, and give to the world, he 
said, “some accurate idea of this singular gen- 
ius and very remarkable man.” He pronounced 
the theory book brief, vague, and imperfect, 
provoking curiosity and leaving it unsatisfied, 
besides he said it did not harmonize with the 
material portions of Captain Symmes’ manu- 
scripts. 

Mr. Bolles died in 1878, before he had ac- 
complished any thing tangible toward this lit- 
erary work, which would no doubt have been 
of interest to the reading public. About this 
time an article was written for Harpers’ Mag- 
azine, but not published until October, 1882. 
The writer had access to the papers we have 
used. His sketch contains numerous mistakes. 
[t opens by saying, “ Who Symmes was, and 
exactly what his theory is, seems to be defi- 
nitely understood by but few people;” at the 
start we are forced to class the writer. His 
first illustration at the head of the chapter 
settles that question emphatically; it is called 
“Symmes’ Hole, as it would appear to a luna- 
rian with a telescope.” It may have been in- 
tended for a satire, us one could scarcely con- 
ceive of aman of Symmes’ reputation spending 
his life in the effort to explore such an infini- 
tesimal opening. As for Symmes’ life and 
genealogy, it is made up of inaccuracies. Mr. 
Symmes is given a grandfather, Thos. Symmes, 
who never existed, General Harrison is made 
to marry Symmes’ sister instead of his cousin, 
a slight affair with the writer, but possibly a 
matter of more moment to the parties in ques- 
tion. And as for Mr. Symmes himself, on one 
page he is the nephew of Judge Symmes, on 
the next page the son of Judge Symmes, and 
on the following page Judge Symmes himself. 
Symmes’ correspondence with the scientific 
men of the day was entirely overlooked; as 
for the newspaper editorials from 1826 to 1829 
they were not noticed. 

In 1868 there was published a curious work 
entitled “A Hollow Globe.” It was written by 
Professor W. F. Lyons, presented through the 
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organism of M. L. Sherman, M.D. The author 
seems to have no knowledge of the Symmes 
theory, or, if so, does not admit it; the book is 
well written; claims that the earth is a hollow 
sphere open at the poles, and that the concave 
is best reached by following the warm currents 
north. Professor Lyons considers the pur- 
chase of Alaska providential, as it lies half 
way between the worlds, and will in the future 
be of great use commercially to the United 
States. He thinks the great power of the uni- 
verse comes from electro-magnetic forces. This 
gentleman claims to have obtained his knowl- 
edge of this world, which we are to discover, 
and its future possibilities from the spirits of 
the departed. “Of the wisdom of the past the 
graves are full,” but we know not of their in- 
formation of the future. Before leaving this 
topic of Symmes and his theory, it might be 
well to recall others who taught a similar doc- 
trine, though he was the only one who gave 
his life to the subject. The celebrated English 
astronomer, Halley, at the end of the seven- 
teenth century, hollowed out the earth in his 
magnetic speculations. Leslie conceived the 
nucleus of the world to be a hollow sphere; 
Kepler too had somewhat the same idea. In 
Humbolt’s “ Cosmos” we find the above names 
enumerated with that of Captain Symmes, as 
all having a common belief. In fiction we 
have many imaginings of the internal struct- 
ure of our globe. Ulysses is represented by 
Homer as penetrating the nether abodes by 
way of Cimmeria, neas is said by Virgil to 
have descended to the lower regions at Aver- 
nus. Dante has given a map of the spaces be- 
tween the crusts of the globe and its center of 
gravity as an embellishment to his poems of 
“Inferno.” 

Holberg, the learned Norwegian satirist and 
dramatist of the eighteenth century, peopled 
the interior of the earth, and gave to the in- 
habitants of the upper crust a severe satire on 
their institutions, morals, and manners. We 
have also Bulwer’s “Coming Race” and Jules 
Verne’s “Journey to the Center of the Earth.” 
But all these are only the visions of the imag- 
ination: some day an explorer may do more 
for us than a thousand inventors of stories; 
he may praoge to the world the truth of Cap- 
tain SymmW®’ doctrine, or he may prove that, 
like the rest, his theory was but a vision of the 
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HEN the soldiers who fought under him 

recall the, to them, hallowed memory of 
General Lee, they dwell with fondest and sad- 
dest admiration upon Appomattox, where the 
bowed head of the chieftain received its crown- 
ing glory. 

The man who feels that his cause, though 
just, is lost, in spite of all noble effort on his 
part, and who can accept the odium of failure 
with the same dignity with which he carries 
success, is a hero greater than he who has only 
had to wave a victorious banner. I remember 
that, when I first read the letters from which I 
shall quote in this paper, I could see in their 
story only the bitterness of failure; as I grew 
older I saw the heroism of a duty fully done. 

Among the earlier “war papers” of the 
Century Magazine was one from General Wal- 
lace, describing the battle of Fort Donelson. 
It was then that it occurred to me that the 
contemporary letters of my father, Major Alex 
Casseday, who was an officer of General 8. B. 
Buckner’s staff, could at least furnish an inter- 
esting account of the policy and conduct of 
one of the Confederate leaders in that memor- 
able contest. Major Casseday was familiar with 
the proceedings of the councils of general otfi- 
cers at Donelson, and led the Fourteenth Mis- 
sissippi when that regiment and others opened 
a road through the Federal lines, by means of 
which the Confederate troops might have fallen 
back upon Johnston’s army at Nashville. 

After the capture of the fort, and before his 
death at Camp Chase, Major Casseday wrote to 
his family letters discussing certain features of 
the battle, and describing the life in the prison 
at Columbus, Ohio. I took these letters to 
General Buckner, and asked him to tell me as 
to the correctness of their account of the plans 
and conduct of the three generals engaged at 
Donelson. General Buckner confirmed their 
report of these matters, but declined to express 
an opinion as to the manner in which the bat- 
tle had been conducted. He said to me: 

“T have declined either to speak or to write 
on this subject. because I could not do so with- 
out disrespect to the officer who was my supe- 
rior in command, a thing I coder unsol- 
dierly.” 

This expression was characteristic of Gen- 
eral Buckner, who retains to this day that re- 
spect for order, discipline, and decorum that he 
learned at West Point, and that was fixed in 
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his nature when he fought under General Scott 
in Mexico. Notwithstanding this dignity of 
bearing, he preserves the magnetism that at 
the outbreak of the war made him a hero of 
the young men of Kentucky. His erect and 
stalwart frame seems to have preserved all the 
vigor of ripe manhood. Retaining his military 
bearing, he is precise in matters of etiquette, 
but is affable and charming in’ manner and 
conversation. Most of his time is spent in 
Hart County, where he is less a hero of the 
war than he is a neighbor and friend. His 
life is that of a philosopher, but also that of a 
man of affairs, and, while finding time for a 
high degree of culture, he has not neglected 
his business interests. The man who makes 
two blades of grass to grow where one grew 
before is considered a friend of his race. Gen- 
eral Buckner, on his Hart County farm, has 
made four blades grow where none grew 
before. : 

General Buckner is one of a class of men 
rapidly dying out in the South; he is one of 
those who believe, with earnest conviction, in 
the justice of the Lost Cause. He has acquiesced 
in the fact that it was lost, and has adapted 
himself as a conscientious citizen to the de- 
mands of the government under which he 
lives; but I think I see in his face and hear in 
his voice a noble sorrow that he will never 
outlive. We younger men believe that he is 
mistaken; we believe that the cause lost was 
a greater cause gained; but let us respect the 
patriotism of a man who fought for his con- 
victions, and who can feel a great sorrow un- 
tainted by rancor or hatred. 

In the conversation above alluded to General 
Buckner said to me: 

“TI do not discuss the war or read what is 
written about it, because I think it all so disas- 
trous in its results and consequences that I 
prefer not to renew the feeling such diccussion 
awakens. Of the battle of Fort Donelson, I 
may say that I have heard that General Wal- 
lace in his account underestimates the number 
of Federal forces. General C. F. Smith said 
to me, after the surrender, that they had thirty- 
five thousand men in the battle, or, to use his 
own phrase, ‘five and thirty thousand men.” 

I asked if he did not consider that the Con- 
federates had gained their point when his 
forces had driven and held McClernand’s back 
from their position on the Confederate left to 
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the river, leaving a road open to Nashville. 
He replied that he certainly thought so, and 
that he and his men would not have been cap- 
tured had not General Pillow ordered him back 
into the trenches after the charge had been suc- 
cessfully made. 

In order that I might have an account of 
the fight as seen from the Confederate stand- 
point, I sought Colonel Charles F. Johnson, who 
was Buckner’s chief aide-de-camp, and who 
was consequently perfectly fru:tliar with what 
was done. I do not propose to discuss military 
tactics, but to show that, had the plan of Gen- 
eral Buckner been carried out, the Confederate 
troops would have retreated safely, instead of 
being obliged to surrender. The officers ar- 
rived at Donelson on Wednesday, and began 
fighting at once. The battle was carried on in 
the trenches Wednesday, Thursday, and Fri- 
day. The men were without tents; they lay 
in sleet or snow in bitter cold weather, and the 
enemy’s guns were fired over them all night to 
prevent them from sleeping. General Floyd 
was in command; General Pillow was second, 
General Buckner third. Floyd, though he had 
been Secretary of War under Buchanan, knew 
little of military matters. His brigade was 
needed at Donelson, and he ranked the other 
generals there; but it was asserted that he was 
sent there with the understanding that he would 
accept and act upon Buckner’s advice as to the 
conduct of the battle. This he did not do. Pil- 
low got his ear and Buckner’s plans were finally 
overruled. 

After two days of fighting from the trenches, 
which was wearisome and ineffective, General 
Buckner insisted upon going outside of them 
and attacking Wallace’s forces on the Confed- 
erate left. He wished to do this on Friday, be- 
fore his men became exhausted. He wanted to 
whip the Federal army before reinforcements 
should arrive. His wishes were not acceded 
to until Saturday, when Buckner led his men 
out of the trenches into the field and made a 
charge which was eminently successful, and 
which drove the Union forces back upon the 
river, under a sort of hill, orledge. Previously 
to all of this the Federal gun-boats had been 
whipped and sent down the river. 

On Saturday afternoon General Buckner 
received an order recalling his troops to the 
rifle-pits. Meanwhile he had seen Grant’s re- 
infurcements arriving from down the river on 
some seventy-five boats. He saw at once that 
his exhausted men could not fight a new army, 
and that the only hope was a safe retreat to 
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Nashville. The enemy had been driven back 
to the river, and the country was of a charac- 
ter to facilitate a retreat that would leave the 
main body of troops free from the attacks of a 
pursuing army. Therefore he did not at once 
obey the order to fall back into the trenches; 
but sent Colonel Johnson to say that fresh 
troops were coming, that his own men were 
too tired to fight longer; but that he would 
hold the Union forces back to the river bank 
loag enough to permit Generals Floyd and 
Pillow to get their men into line and march out 
toward Nashville. Colonel Johnson says that 
when he went to deliver this message he found 
General Pillow riding about Donelson exclaim- 
ing, “Another Manassas defeat! Another Ma- 
nassas defeat!” General Pillow refused to be- 
lieve that the Confederates would not hold out 
against the fresh forces, and insisted on bring- 
ing them back into their original position. 
Before they got back some of the Union forces 
(Colonel Johnson thinks they were Tuttle’s 
brigade) had already gotten into the trenches. 
Buckner’s men were met by Union troops firing 
at short range. Here was the fatal mistake at 
Fort Donelson. The men could fight no longer. 

A general council was held, and it was ad- 
mitted that the exhausted soldiers were unable 
to make a further resistance. One wing of the 
Federal army rested on an inlet from the river, 
which inlet flanked the Confederate troops. 
By fording this they could get beyond the 
Federal lines, perhaps, and make their escape. 
Should they try it? At a certain point the 
water was only about arm-pit deep, but it was 
bitter cold. General Floyd’s medical director 
said that if the men waded through this water 
perhaps twenty-five per cent of them might 
reach Nashville alive. The proposition was 
dropped at once, and it was agreed that noth- 
ing remained but to surrender. General Floyd 
said that owing to his having been Secretary of 
War, the Federal government would be partic- 
ularly anxious to capture him, and that for 
him to surrender would be dangerous to his 
life. He said, “General Pillow, I turn this 
command over to you.” 

General Pillow said, “Why, they would 
rather have me than Jeff. Davis, I can not. sur- 
render. General Buckner, I turn the command 
over to you.” 

Buckner accepted the situation, and the next 
day, Sunday, February 16, 1862, surrendered 
Fort Donelson. He had done all the fighting 
in the field, the other two generals having re- 
mained at Donelson. 
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Colonel Johnson says that when General 
Grant met General Buckner he addressed him 
familiarly, and said he had been much alarmed 
when he heard that Buckner was at Fort Don- 
elson. He said, “Why did you not attack 
Friday?” 

“7 was notin command,” said General Buck- 
ner. 

“If you had attacked Friday,” said General 
Grant, “the reinforcements could not have 
reached here in time.” 

General Buckner said to me that the fact 
that General Floyd was especially under the 
ban at Washington gave him an excuse for 
his flight. He refused to express an opinion 
upon General Pillow’s desertion of his men. 
They escaped by boat. General Forrest’s com- 
mand, cavalry, did attempt to ford the inlet 
above referred to. Before he got all his men 
over the Federal troops discovered what he 
was about, and by extending their lines around 
the inlet and to the river itself, cut off the 
escape of two of Forrest’s companies, showing 
that the entire army could not have got out by 
this means. 

These matters are spoken of in Major Casse- 
day’s letters, which go but little into details, 
however, and are in no sense technical. They 
describe incidents of the battle, explain Buck- 
ner’s intentions, and give a glimpse of the 
times. Necessarily they are more or less dis- 
jointed. T think it best to give the extracts 
from them in the order in which they were 
written. 

Fort DoNELSON, DOVER, TENN., 
February 16, 1861. 


After a severe battle of four days, in which, as even 
our captors unanimously agree, we sustained the 
name the Confederate arms have won most nobly, 
we are prisoners of war. Ourmen have been fighting 
by day and watching in the trenches by night for 
four days, and are perfectly worn out, overcome by 
the resources of the enemy. The battle was the most 
hotly contested of the war, and the sight of the dead 
and dying was horrible. Many, very many gallant 
fellows were killed. We were under the heaviest fire 
of the battle, and it seems miraculous that any of us 
escaped. 

We are treated with entire respect; our side-arms 
are not taken. We could have escaped with other 
officers, but General Buckner and his staff were un- 
willing to leave the troops who had stood by him so 
nobly. 


STEAMBOAT ARGONAUT, ABOVE UNIONTOWN, se 
February 22, 1862. 

On last Sunday I wrote to you, informing you of 
our unfortunate captivity. I pledge you my word 
that we did all it was possible for twelve thousand 
men to do against thirty-five thousand. We fought 
them for four consecutive days, and were every where 


successful, but our men were completely fagged out 
by fighting all day and watching and working all 
night. You can not conceive how weary we were. 
Even on the second day I was so weary as to fail 
asleep in the field, while shells and balls were killing 
those around me every few minutes. I saw the Gen- 
eral and Charley (Colonel Johnson) sleeping several 
times under the same circumstances, and expect 
every man of our army did the same thing. But 
such sleep brings colds, but no refreshment. 

On the day before the surrender we left our 
trenches, drove the right of the enemy back, took 
their right batteries, and were through their lines a 
nile and a half from our intrenchment, having act- 
ually accomplished our retreat; but an order then 
came to retire to our intrenchments—sent by General 
Pillow—as they were about to be attacked, and we 
were reluctantly returned to the trap whence escape 
would afterward be impossible. 

The loss of the enemy greatly exceeds ours, though 
I suppose it will not be so reported. I saw it, and 
know it. There was but one opinion among the 
Federals as to the desperation with which we toleht, 
and although we were sacrificed, we do hope that all 
those who feel a personal interest in us will be satis- 
fied that we did our duty nobly. The Federals 
fought much better than I expected, especially the 
Towa and Illinois troops, who suffered fearfully. The 
whole thing was horrible enough. I saw sights of 
blood that I would not have supposed I could bear. 
I led the first charge of the attack, attempting to take 
their battery with the Fourteenth Mississippi regi- 
ment, whose officers, except their major, were not 
present. It was in this charge that the loss was 
bloodiest, the ground being strewn on all sides with 
the dead. A more bloody field has not been, and 
will not be, seen during the war, I hope. I do not 
write this as a description of the battle, but only as 
of interest to you. You will be glad to know that 
our misfortune was not attributable to lack of earn- 
est and courageous effort. 

Our captivity is a humiliation hard enough to bear, 
but so far as General Buckner and his staff are con- 
cerned, we have met with kindness on the part of 
most of the United States officers. General Buckner’s 
refusal to leave his troops, as the other generals did 
when the boat was at our wharf, has won him much 
esteem on both sides. Only one of his staff accepted 
the proffered chance to escape, and we are all here, a 
very happy family, considering the circumstances. 
No guard has been placed over us, although there is 
one on the boat, and we are allowed every freedom 
consistent with our safe-keeping. I understand we 
are all to be placed together at Indianapolis. 


The other letters are from Camp Chase, 
the prison near Columbus, and are chiefly 
taken up with personal affairs and description 
of prison life, which seems not to have been 
very hard, except in the matter of restraint. 
The prisoners were not permitted to speak to 
their friends except in the presence of a guard, 
whose. duty it was to hear all that was said, 
and ail letters were read by an officer. There 
is something very pathetic and very character- 
istie in the story of the negro slave who fol- 
lowed his masters so faithfully. 
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CAMP CHASE, March 9, 1862. 


The last of your writing that I have seen was the 
note appended to F.’s letter, which I received and 
read on the battle-field at Donelson. It was very 
strange to see your writing there, and to read the 
merry ideas F. put into her letter, the circumstances 
and feelings which attended its writing were so wide- 
ly different from those at its reading. I thought of 
you almost incessantly during those four days, but 
never with the same feeling as when I received your 
own writing. The bearer of it handed it to me, 
seized his gun, and plunged iuto the thicket to try 
his skill with the sharp-shooters, who were annoying 
us greatly. It is said he killed a number of them, 
and was himself unhurt, but I never saw him after- 
ward, and never learned how he got the letter. I 
promised you some time since to write you a descrip- 
tion of the battle, but, as I did not then expect, all 
correspondence is subject to scrutiny of the officials. 
While I was in the South my letters were under con- 
straint, because there was danger of their being cap- 
tured. Now they are so because they are already cap- 
tured. 

Our condition now, thanks to friends at home and 
our own exertions, is much better than when we 
eame. We have bought a cooking-stove and utensils, 
and we are allowed to send out to buy butter, eggs, 
ete., and we live, so far as eating is concerned, as well 
as we desire. At tirst we did our own cooking, but 
now two faithful servants have been permitted to 
come intous. A third one, who waited on our staff 
for many months, and who served us with a faithful- 
ness that made us love him—one who braved all the 
dangers of the battle to remain with us, who cooked 
the meals we had time to eat, while the balls were 
whistling and shells bursting all around him, and who 
refused to leave us after the surrender: who was ar- 
rested and confined at Indianapolis, and as soon as he 
got free followed us here—was denied admittance, 
and is gone, we know not where. We all feel that in 
him we have lost a worthy member of the staff. The 
poor slave hung around the gates trying to get in 
for several days; now he is gone. Tell S. if he sees 
him—'' Whiting’? by name—to help him along and 
see that he is cared for. 


Here follows an account of some friends at 
Columbus who provided the prisoners with 
many delicacies: 


In the last letter I wrote you I told you we would 
probably be sent to Fort Warren, and I believe it was 
so intended. Had we been sent there we would have 
been with our general, who is as pure, as gencrous, as 
courageous, as noble in triumph or adversity as the 
great Washington ever was. This is not the blind- 
ness of friendship; it is the feeling of the army that 
was with him. I have yet to hear the first one of 
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them reproach him with any thing, even in their pres- 
ent aggravating misfortune. You can not conceive 
how noble he louked the night before the surrender at 
the council of general officers, when the other gen- 
erals announced their intention of retiring, and he 
said: **Gentlemen. you must decide for yourselves; 
as for me, I will share the fate of my troops.” 

While on the subject of this council I will say 
that, so far as I know, General Floyd determined “I 
will never be taken alive,’ with the approbation of 
every one present. So bitter is the feeling against 
him, that he would be subjected to indignities to 
which death would be preferable. There is bitterness 
enough against General Buckner, but not of the sort 
or intensity of that against General Floyd, who is ac- 
cused of the most heinous crimes. I told General 
Floyd there that he was right not to be taken. I and 
every one else thought differently about General Pil- 
low, who, every one here thinks, left from different 
motives. General Buckner offered to those of his 
staff present at the council the opportunity to escape 
on the boat that carried off the other generals, and 
sent the same offer to those not present. Only one of 
them accepted. Ihave never regretted my action. 


Then follows an amusing account of how 
two of the officers had done duty as cook ard 
cook’s assistant Patrician cook and scul- 
lion!” Offers of money and kindnesses from 
friends and strangers are reported. 

These letters tell their own pathetic story. 
Those parts of them which refer to General 
Buckner are evidently written from the heart, 
and bear their own marks of sincerity. As 
for Pillow’s remarkable order, recalling Buck- 
ner after the charge was made and won, is it 
not possible that personal feeling actuated the 
man who had an old quarrel with the Kentuck- 
ian? In the “old army” days, before there 
was talk of secession, a quarrel arose between 
General Seott and General Pillow. Scott. 
could not afford to resent Pillow’s conduct. 
Buckner had served in Mexico with General 
Scott, and, like others of that general’s young 
officers, he regarded him as a hero. He took 
up the quarrel with Pillow, and a bitter con- 
troversy was the result. Is it not possible, 
therefore, that we must go back to this old 
affair to discover why so many brave men 
had to lay down their arms at Fort Donelson, 
thus giving the Confederacy its first great de- 


feat? Morton M. Casseday. 


TO A MOCKING-BIRD IN APRIL. 


Thou one gray bird of meadowy silentness, 
Cool, dewy fields, and verdurous plots and young, 
Thou laughing brook that babblest through the grass 
While night’s cold pearls are on the cobwebs hung, 
Thou rustic poet clad with hodden weeds, 
Whom God hath garmented, 
What is’t thou sing’st among the knotted reeds? 
Is’t joy or pain thy voice doth thus outpour— 
A pastoral blown from vales unfrequented ? 
Cry out, strong heart, or break ! 
Our sorrow makes us weak ; 
Who hungereth shall have his famine fed 
Even to joy from the Great Keeper's store. 


Hast thou not sung to Pan in Arcady, 
Thou happy lyrist of the dawn-burst white? 

His oaten flute hath he not lent to thee, 

So well thou dingest dripping pearls of light? 

t Or art thou him of Ercildoune returned, 

i Singing of gardens rich in Fairyland; 

t Or Spenser rapt, as are all bards who’ve burned 
With ideals which the world can’t understand? 

So gleeful thou among thy leaves, ’tis vain 

To ask thee dost thou bear the poet’s curse of pain, 


His curse is on him that he can not sing 

Worthily grand of all true worthiness, 
That Truth evades his utmost questioning, 

That Beauty lies unknown beyond his guess, 
Palpably seen in every living thing 

Whereof he dare not speak lest it be less. 
But thou! to thee are Arcadies revealed 

In the wet mosses of the April brooks, 

In violets laughitig in the secret nooks, 
In all the fresh, glad grasses of the field 

That are to thee dumb pastorals bound in books— 
Idylls which thou may’st sing in the green leaves concealed. 


Poet thou art—great Nature’s troubadour, 
Pouring thy songs into her happy ear 
What-time she listens at her lattice gay, 
Low leans and listens ’mong her daffodils 
That blow Spring’s bugles in the heart of May. 
(Ah, bugles blown above the violets pure 
And moist, cool moss, and daisies fresh and clear, 
Half-hid beside the laughing vernal rills!) 
Thee doth she hear with throbbing heart and wild, 
Full-flooded, warm with eestasy sincere, 
That she hath won such strains from thee her minstre] child, 
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Dost thou not sing to her of orchards cool, 
Of leaves new-born and happier kine that browse 
All day within the meadows, while a-drowse 

The lazy bees suck moisture at the pool ? 

The dandelion of the early spring, 
That gold which most she pays her worshipers, 
Found in each emerald waiting-place of hers, 

Dost not thou, too, in laureate homage sing? 

(Ah, guerdon of the Aprils moist and cold, 

Whoso hath heart of Song must love thee, poet’s gold !) 


Thy voice is door to all the April grass, 
On silver hinges turning, and without 
Are visions green, and flowery nooks that pass, 
And lambs that bleat and shepherd lads that shout. 
Therefore, thou gray Theocritus of meads 
And pastoral lanes, and young leaves budding forth, 
: Sing on, and we shall feel the joyous earth 
Quiver with life unto her farthest reeds, 
And bear the many-singing violets, 
The Naiads laughing in their rivulets, 
Satyrs of Spring, green-clad, and all the merry rout. 


Charles J, O’ Malley. 


THE NORTHWESTERN CONSPIRACY. 


EXPEDITION ON THE LAKES. 


HE inspection of the lake defenses, a par- 

tial report of which has hitherto been pub- 
lished, developed the fact that a vast and val- 
uable traffic, conducted over these great fresh- 
water seas of the Northwest, was unprotected 
by the United States Government and open to 
attack by the Confederate States. A large and 
important part of the products of the Western 
States found transportation on the waters of 
the lakes, and the commodities for which they 
were exchanged, together with supplies and 
equipment for the armies of the United States, 
were transferred without molestation in the 
unguarded ships and vessels that plied between 
the chief lake cities. Confederate cruis-rs on 
the Atlantic Ocean had practically driven the 
American colors from the high seas, yet the 
traffic there seemed scarcely less important to 
the United States than the commerce of the 
Northwestern lakes, and still on all these vast 
highways there was but one gun-boat, equipped 
with fifteen guns and designed chiefly to fur- 
nish an auxiliary guard to the prison at John- 
son’s Island. It was in order that prelimi- 
nary arrangements might be made to capture 
this boat (the steamer Michigan) that Mr. 
Thompson had sent Captain Cole to Sandusky. 


These operations on the lakes had been part 
of the programme which has been previously 
detailed, and of which the uprising of the Sons 
of Liberty was intended to be the principal 
feature. Their importance in such connection 
can be readily appreciated, and might, perhaps, 
have contributed very largely to the success of 
the general plan. When that was virtually 
abandoned after the finsco at Chicago, it was 
determined to attempt, by means of the Lake, 
a descent upon Johnson’s Island, capture the 
garrison, and carry off the prisoners. 

It was arranged that on the 19th of Septem- 
ber Acting Master John Y. Beall should, with 
a force of Confederate soldiers, capture the 
Philo Parsons, on which he and his ecom- 
rades should take passage on her regular trip 
from Detroit to Sandusky. Beall’s crew num- 
bered twenty men. It was further agreed that 
Captain Cole should have a messenger at 
Kelly’s Island to supply Acting Master Beall 
with such information as was requisite to ena- 
ble him cautiously and intelligently to proceed 
from that point. Captain Cole had, however, 
been treacherously exposed, and the news sub- 
sequently of his arrest explained the absence 
of the expected messenger. Beall, however, 
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having successfully carried out his plan of 
capture of the Philo Parsons, determined to 
proceed to Johnson’s Island, and landing at 
Middle Bass for the purpose of obtaining an 
ample supply of fuel, the passenger steamer 
Island Queen came alongside, and he imme- 
diately boarded and captured her also. The 
Island Queen had on board over one hun- 
dred passengers and thirty-two Federal sol- 
diers, all of whom were released on Middle 
Bass, upon their solemn agreement not to leave 
the island within twenty-four hours. Captain 
Beall then towed the Island Queen into the 
lake and destroyed her. Steaming out then 
for Johnson’s Island, the young Acting Master 
determined to carry out the more important 
but dangerous part of his programme—to run 
alongside the Michigan, board the gun-boat 
with his little band, capture her, and give the 
prisoners at Johnson’s Island a pre-arranged 
signal, by firing a shot through the officers’ 
quarters, 

The plan was daring, even to rashness, for 
the crewand guard of the Michigan, composed 
of hardy and disciplined veterans, outnumbered 
Beall’s force more than five to one. Neverthe- 
less, it was absolutely necessary that such en- 
terprises should be undertaken if any thing was 
tu be accomplished at all. The whole plan of 
operations was audacious in the extreme, and 
predicated upon the idea that courage and en- 
ergy could, in a large measure, supply the lack 
of numbers. If Captain Beall had captured 
the gun-boat, the release of the prisoners at 
Johnson’s Island could certainly have been 
accomplished. 

It was believed by the crew of the Philo Par- 
sons, however, that the whole movement had 
been betrayed, and that the steamer Michigan 
was prepared for and awaited the assault, 
which they considered would necessarily be 
fruitless and fatal. They were poorly equip- 
ped for such an undertaking, and had largely 
to rely upon individual resolution and courage. 
Thus influenced, seventeen of the crew of the 
Philo Parsons obtained possession of a bill of 
lading, and on the blank side thereof wrote a 
protest to Acting Master Beall, a copy of 
which is as follows: 

ON BOARD THE PHILO aaa) 
September 20, 1864. 


We, the undersigned, crew of the boat aforesaid, 
take pleasure in expressing our admiration of gentle- 
manly bearing, skill, and courage of Captain John Y. 
Beall asa commanding officer and a gentleman, but 
believing and being well convinced that the enemy 
is already apprised of our approach, and is so well 


prepared that we can not by possibility make it a 
success, and having already captured two boats, we 
respectfully decline to prosecute it any further. 

J.S. M. D. Wma. BYLAND, 

H. B. BARKLEY, ROBERT G. HARRIS, 

R. F. SMITH, W. C. Hort, 

Davip H. Ross, Tom S. Mason, 

R. B. DRAKE, N.S. JOHNSTON, 

JAMES BLOTHERTON, JOHN BRISTOL, 

M. H. DuNCAN, F. H. THOMAS, 

W. B. Kina, J. G, ODOER, 

JOSEPH Y. CLARK. 


Beall, unable under the circumstances to 
coerce obedience, was left in a helpless condi- 
tion, and steering for Sandwich, in Canada 
West, discharged his crew and destroyed the 
boat. Subsequently Beall took fifteen Confed- 
erate soldiers and endeavored to cross Lake 
Erie in small boats for the purpose of attack- 
ing the railroad between Cleve!and and Buf- 
falo, but a storm drove him back, destroying 
one of his boats. Afterward, however, he 
organized a little band and attacked the rail- 
rond between Dunkirk and Buffalo, and while 
all those accompanying Beall escaped, he was 
captured, tried by court-martial, condemned as 
a spy, and subsequently executed under the 
sentence of this court-martial in New York. 

The bitter animus displayed in the prosecu- 
tion of this case, the celerity with which all 
the proceedings of the trial were urged and 
dispatched, and the relentless determination 
evinced to convict, demonstrated the conster- 
nation which Beall’s efforts had inspired, and 
the resolution to intimidate others from re- 
newing them. 

Among others who had formed for Beall a 
warm admiration, was the Rev. Stuart Robin- 
son. This great divine felt a deep interest in 
the young sailor’s welfare, and sought to do 
whatever was possible to aid him. Not being 
allowed to visit him in prison, Doctor Robin- 
son wrote to the Rev. Henry J. Van Dyke, in 
Brooklyn, requesting that he would go and see 
Beall and administer whatsoever spiritual com- 
fort he could impart to the young prisoner. 
The following are replies from the Rev. Mr. 
Van Dyke to Doctor Robinson, and the latter’s 
letter inclosing same to Mr. Thompson: 
ne TORONTO, March 2, 1865. 


My Dear Sir—Knowing your interest in the fate of 
Captain Beall, I inclose a copy of a letter from my 
friend Van Dyke, detailing an interview with him. 

McDonald had suggested to me that I should write 
Beall as a minister, saying they would probably em- 
bitter his dying hours by their Yankee chaplains. It 
occurred to me, however, that they would probably 
not allow such a letter to reach him, so I wrote Van 
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Dyke, asking him to go in my stead, as he would have 
powerful friends to aid him to gain access to Captain 
Beall, and in the letter sent messages to the Captain 
asa minister. I spoke in a way to let him know that 
he might rely upon Van Dyke as a friend. To this 
letter I received answer: ‘After two days hard work 
I have succeeded in getting your letter conveyed to 
Beall, and a promise that, if he desires it, I shall have 
access to him.’’ The inclosed letter details his visit 
in accordance with that promise. I have not read 
any thing more truly eloquent and beautiful than 
this simple story. You will understand how it would 
be the more grateful to me after the yarish account in 
the News of Captain Beall’s execution. Knowing, as 
I do, how little sympathy his church in Virginia has 
with such sacramental ideas as are involved in the 
New York chaplain’s thrice-repeated administration 
of the communion, I feared that McDonald’s sugges- 
tion may have turned out true. It appears, how- 
ever, that, while soldier-like obeying the wishes of 
his appointed spiritual adviser, he entertained far 
more profound views of religion than his chaplain. 
I think it likely that his death, under the circum- 
stances, may do more for the cause he died for than 
even his brave life could have done—as may occur to 
you on reading the reflections of Mr. Van Dyke, a 
Northern copperhead. ‘The blood of the martyrs is 
the seed of the church.” 

Providence seems to have opened the door to me 
for my next movement on the Yankees. Last Sun- 
day night, coming to the Slavery Feature in the Civil 
Code of Moses in the course of my lectures, I con- 
cluded to attend to the subject fully, as a thorough 
dose would not make these British a bit more furi- 
ous than half a dose. So I made special preparation, 
and gave them the Southern view of the Bible from 
one end to the other. The house was jammed, and 
in ten minutes I noticed pencils and pens flying in 
all directions. It seemed to electrify them; and, to 
my surprise, on Monday morning I was clamorously 
urged by many leading Canadians to publish, on the 
ground, as they assigned, that they discovered the 
British people knew nothing about the subject. It 
occurred to me at once, here is just the opportunity 
I have been looking for ever since my letter to Lin- 
coln. If I can treat my Yankee friends toa British- 
indorsed argument on slavery, what can I do bet- 
ter? Sol have agreed to furnish to Rolph & Adams 
the lecture, with ample notes appended, to be pub- 
lished as a small book. They will print in New 
York City, and arrange with their friends, the book- 
sellers there, for circulating a large edition in the 
United States, thereby avoiding the duty. Of course 
I will not only pack the little book with the argu- 
ment in thestrongest and most impressive form I can 
put it, but take occasion to tell my British brethren, 
in the notes, something about their Yankee allies that 
will edify the latter. Davidson writes me that the 
letter to Lincoln is, he thinks, so “ tight a boot”’ that 
the President and his friends can not “get used to 
it:’’ The speaker of the House of Congress, or the 
clerk, has written to our printer for a copy of my 
article exposing Dr. Breckinridge in 1862. Whether 
they are plotting something against me, or going to 
make a move against Stanton for his high-handed 
villainies, he can not tell. Hope to hear from you. 


Yours truly, Stuart ROBINSON. 


BROOKLYN, February 26, 1865. 
My Dear Brother—You will be glad to hear that I 
had a long private interview with Captain Beall, on 
Thursday, the day before his execution. ‘That inter- 
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view I shall never forget. I found him to be all that 
you had described him, and much more. He was 
confined in a narrow and gloomy cell, with a lamp 
burning at midday, but he received me with as much 
ease as if he were in his own parlors; and his conver- 
sation at every turn revealed the gentleman, the 
scholar, and the Christian. There was no bravado, 
no strained heroism, no excitement in his word or 
manner; but a quiet trust in God, and a composure 
in view of death, such as I have read of but never 
beheld to the same degree before. He introduced the 
subject of his approaching end himself, saying, that 
while he did not pretend to be indifferent to life, the 
mode in which he was to leave it had no terror or ig- 
nominy for him; he could go to heaven through the 
cross of Jesus Christ as well from the gallows, or from 
the battle field, as from his own bed. He died in de- 
feuse of what he believed to be right, and so far as 
the particular things for which he was to be executed 
are concerned, he had no confession to make, no re- 
pentance to exercise. He did not use one angry or 
bitter expression toward his enemies, but calmly de- 
clared his conviction that he was to be executed con- 
trary to the rules of civilized warfare. He accepted 
his doom as the will of God. 

He has been for many years a member of the 
Episcopal Church. When called upon for a more 
particular account of his religious views and pros- 
pects in view of death, he said—and these, as near as 
I can remember, were his very words: ‘I believe in 
God and 1n Jesus Christ; in God as my Creator and 
supporter, and in Jesus Christ as my Savior. He is 
the savior of sinners; I am a sinner, and he is my sav- 
ior individually. I believe this sincerely in my heart 
and without any pretense.’”? At another time in the 
conversation he said, ‘I do not expect to be saved 
through any church or from any worship, but only 
through Christ.””, When I began to quote the latter 
part of the eighth chapter of Romans he took up the 
passage, and in a half-whisper, as though unconscious 
that he was speaking, repeated ahead of me; smiling 
at the conclusion, saying that passage had been often 
in his mind. His knowledge of Scripture was famil- 
iar. In the course of our talk he quoted several 
hymns; the one beginning “How Firm a Founda- 
tion ye Saints of the Lord” he said was a favorite, 
but “Rock of Ages, Cleft for Me” was a great com- 
fort to him. He quoted the whole verse beginning 
“Should my tears forever flow,” as the sum of his 
creed and hope for eternity. The intelligence of his 
views, the sweet simplicity of his manner, mingled 
with his sublime firmness and composure, delighted 
and astonished me, and I left his cell, saying, ‘‘The 
chamber where the good man meets his fate is privi- 
leged beyond the common walks of life, ete.,’’ and I 
could not forbear to add the reflection, “If this is a 
specimen of the people it is proposed to subjugate, it 
will require more gallows than can be erected in fifty 
years to accomplish the object.’ ‘* My soul, come not 
thou into their secret; unto their assembly, O mine 
honor, be not thou united!’ If it had been required 
of me, I would cheerfully have attended the martyr 
till the end; but, other arrangements having been 
made before I could attend him, I was glad to escape 
the horrors of the last scene. I sincerely hope the 
government at Richmond will not retaliate ; such ex- 
ecutions accomplish nothing but to bring guilt and 
shame anda curse from God upon those who per- 
form them. ‘Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith 
the Lord.”” The country that does such things is on 
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the broad road to ruin, and the church which sanc- 
tions them is apostate from God and from the spirit 
of the blessed gospel. I have written this much has- 
tily, thinking it will interest you and those friends 
at whose request you wrote to me. 
Yours truly in Christ, 
REv. STUART ROBINSON, HENRY J. VANDYKE. 
Toronto. 


On the day prior to his execution Beall wrote 
the following dignified and manly letter to Mr. 
Thompson, asking only that he be properly re- 
ported, and that his memory be vindicated 
against any charge of improper conduct: 


Fort COLUMBUS, February 21, 1865. 
COLONEL J. THOMPSON, Confederate Commissioner, 
Toronto, C. W.: 

Sir—Perhaps I should have written to you sooner, 
but I knew that you were nut inappreciative of my 
situation, and I hope that you did not slacken your 
efforts on account of the reprieve of six days. You 
may not succeed in your efforts, but I do expect you 
to vindicate my character. I have been styled a pi- 
rate, robber, etc. When the United States authori- 
ties, after such a “trial,” shall execute such a sen- 
tence, I do earnestly call on you to officially vindicate 
me, at least to my countrymen. 

With unabated loyalty to our cause of self-govern- 
ment and my country, and an earnest prayer for our 
success as & nation, and kindest feelings for yourself, 

IT remain truly your friend, 
JOHN Y. BEALL. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT. 
RICHMOND, December 19, 1864. 
Hon. J. THompson, Toronto, C. W.: 

Sir—I have received your letter of the 28th ult., and 
in compliance with your request I inclose a duplicate 
of Acting Master Bennet G. Burley’s appointment. 

He was captured by the enemy in November last, 
and was contined in Fort Delaware as a prisoner of 
war. I have learned within a short time that he es- 
eaped from that place some time during the summer. 
The attention of the Federal authorities was called 
to his capture shortly after it occurred, and were in- 
formed, through our Agent of Exchange, that he was 
an officer in the nuvy of the Confederate States. 

I have sent through his friends here a duplicate of 
Acting Master Beall’s appointment, which I trust will 
reach him. He is also an officer of the navy. 

Captain Cole is not an officer of the navy, and as 
he is in confinement at Johnson’s Island, he had 
better rely on his commission in the army, and I have 
referred your letter to the Secretary of War, request- 
ing him to send a duplicate of his commission, if he 
held one. 

Tam, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

L. B. MALLoRY, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA, } 


John Y. Beall was a most extraordinary 
man. He was well educated, manly, brave, 
and had the faculty of at once commanding 
the respect and confidence of all of any age 
who came in contact with him. Those who 
had the privilege of knowing him will testify 


that he is even more than deserving the enco- 
miums of the Rev. Mr. Van Dyke. 

His character was more that of the age of 
chivalry than of this modern world. Roman- 
tic courage, unshrinking devotion, and splendid 
self-abnegation appeared in his every act. His 
love of country was idolatrous. That South to 
which he turned his face, with a last look and 
last prayer, just before his death on the scaf- 
fold, should never forget him. 

Subsequent to the failure to capture the gun- 
boat Michigan, September 9, 1864, Mr. Thomp- 
son arranged with Dr. James P. Bate, of Ken- 
tucky, an experienced steamboat commander, to 
purchase the steamer Georgian. Mr. Thomp- 
son designed to have a steamer under his own 
control, and manned by reliable men; but no 
sooner was the purchase made than the wildest 
consternation prevailed, growing out of the 
idea that the boat had been bought and equip- 
ped for the purpose of destroying the gun-boat 
Michigan and attacking the lake cities. At 
Buffalo two tugs were manned and gunned, 
and four regiments of soldiers were stationed 
there to guard the city’s front; bells were rung, 
and church meetings were broken up on Sun- 
day at Detroit, and the widest circulation given 
to the rumor, that with the Georgian the tonnage 
of the lakes would be destroyed. The steamer 
was boarded and searched, and no contraband 
found; but the uneasiness continued to prevail, 
and the Georgian accomplished nothing. 

In order to protect Captain Cole, who was 
then a prisoner, after his arrest at Sandusky, 
Mr. Thompson wrote the following letter to 
the commandant of the post: 


TORONTO, September 22, 1864. 

To Cot. Hitt, Commandant of Post, Johnson’s Island: 

Sir—We have just learned that Captain Cole, an 
escaped prisoner, has been arrested by the military 
authorities at your post, and is to be tried on the 
charge of being a publie spy. As the agents and 
commissioners of the Confederate States, we protest 
against his being tried on this charge. As a prisoner 
he was brought into your lines against his will, and 
since his escape he has not been able to return to his 
own country, and therefore he was legitimately where 
he was found and taken into yourlines Whatever 
business he might have conceived, he has done noth- 
ing whatever violative of the laws of nations, the 
the laws of the United States, or any regulation of 
the army, and it will be contrary to every principle, 
either of public, common, civil, or statutory law to 
punish him for his designs or purposes, provided he 
had carried none of them into execution. On the 
hypothesis, then, that you have reason to believe that 
he contemplated any act of violence, if he failed to 
carry it out or make any attempt looking to that end, 
he can not surely be adjudged guilty of any offense. 
If you proceed to extremities with Captain Cole we 
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shall find it our duty to call on the authorities of the 
Confederate States to adopt proper measures of retal- 
jation. If you can justly condemn Captain Cole as a 
spy, every soldier and officer of the army of the Uni- 
ted States coming within the lines of the armies or 
limits of the Confederate States could be tried and 
condemned as such. We admit your right to return 
him to prison as a recaptured prisoner, but any other 
punishment, in our judgment, would be against jus- 
tice and the law. 

If any importance is attached to his being within 
your lines without wearing his uniform, the circum- 
stances which surround him as an escaped prisoner 
will very well explain the reason of its absence. He 
had no uniform to wear. He did not even change 
his name, which is usual in such cases. He had con- 
ducted himself with the boldness, courage, and frank- 
ness of the true soldier in all his associations. He 
deserves this fate and none other. 

Very respectfully, 
(Signed) JAcoOB THOMPSON, 
Cc. C. CLAY, 
Commissioners. 


A similar communication was sent to Pres- 
ident Davis, at Richmond, and a like course 
was pursued in relation to Acting Master Ben- 
net G. Burley, who was arrested in Canada on 
the charge of having violated the neutrality 
laws, and judgment was given against him by 
the Recorder of Toronto, and subsequently con- 
firmed by Chief Justice Draper. It was nec- 
essary in both of these, and all similar cases, 
to establish the fact that the prisoners had 
acted with proper authority, emanating from a 
proper suurce, and that they were entitled to 
protection as belligerents. For the purpose of 
obtaining the commissions of Acting Master 
Bennet G. Burley and Captain C. C. Cole, Mr. 
Thompson sent one Lieutenant S. B. Davis to 
Richmond, who, upon his returning again to 
the Confederate States from Torento, was ar- 
rested at Newark, Ohio. In order to secure 
his protection, Mr. Thompson subsequently 
wrote the following letter to President Lin- 


coln: 
TORONTO, CANADA, February 2, 1865. 
To His Excetiency, A. LINCOLN, President of the 
United States : 

Sir—The telegraph announces that Lieutenant S. 
B. Davis, identified at Newark, Ohio, confessed, on 
his arrest. to being the bearer of important dispatches 
from Richmond to Canada, has been sentenced to be 
hurg at Johnson's Island on the 17th of February. 
Another paper states that Lieutenant Davis has been 
condemned as a spy. This young man’s life is in 
your hands, and I hope you will allow me to dis- 
charge a duty I owe to you, to myself, to Lieutenant 
Davis, to justice, and to humanity, to demonstrate 
fully the facts in the case, so far as they are known to 
me, upon honor. 

Lieutenant Davis is a citizen of the State of Dela- 
ware, and has been for some time an officer in the 
Confederate service. No braver or truer soldier can 
be found in either army. He isa gentleman of edu- 


cation, true in all his transactions, and beloved and 
respected by all who know him. In the trial of Act- 
ing Master Bennet G. Burley, a case for extradition, 
the Recorder at Toronto has postponed the investiga- 
tion for thirty days to enable the accused to obtain 
certain documentary evidence deemed important to 
his defense from Richmond. The government at 
Richmond was duly informed of this. Mr. Burley’s 
counsel deemed these documents essential, and Lieu- 
tenant Davis volunteered to bring them to Canada. 
As he was pressed for time, he came direct through 
the United Statesand reached here in six days, which 
was regarded a most expeditious trip. It was impos- 
sible for him on this trip to have acted the spy in any 
sense of that term. He remained here but three days 
in all. Lieutenant Davis was directed to return by 
the most certain route to Richmond, with the quick- 
est possible dispatch, in order that the authorities 
might furnish the documents asked for by the coun- 
sel of the accused. The whole object and aim of his 
coming here was to obtain the proofs deemed neces- 
sary to secure the administering of justice to his 
former companion in arms. As I received the dis- 
patches he brought and wrote those he carried, I 
know every word in them, and as every word related 
to the case then undergoing judicial investigation, 
there could have been no objection to your reading 
them; hence I know that, however much you may 
desire to crush out the Confederate States Govern- 
ment, it must be repugnant to your sense of right and 
justice and humanity to pursue individuals with un- 
necessary harshness. When Lieutenant Davis was 
arrested he was on the very route he had advised me 
he would take in order to avoid all contact with the 
military authorities. He was expecting to gain no 
information with respect to the movements of your 
armies, nor do I believe he sought to do so. Asa pri- 
vate citizen speaking to one clothed with authority, 
Task you to spare this young man’s life, not from any 
favor to me, but for the sake of justice, humanity, ~ 
and all the conditions which control intercourse be- 
tween hostile people. You have the right to retain 
him as a prisoner of war, but I declare on honor he 
is not a spy. Very respectfully yours, 
(Signed) JacoB THOMPSON. 


On the same day Mr. Thompson wrote a 
similar letter to the Hon. E. M. Stanton, con- 
cluding the letter as follows: “Perhaps I have 
not the right to appeal to the past. Then in 
the name of truth, justice, and humanity I ask 
you to lend a helping hand in saving tke life 
of one so young, and yet so promising, who is 
guilty of no crime worthy of death.” 

The following letter was addressed by Mr. 
Thompson to Minister Mason, in England, 
concerning the proposed surrender of Acting 
Master Burley to the United States, under 
Extradition Treaty of 1842: 


TORONTO, CANADA WEST, t 
January 21, 1865. 
Hon. JAMES M. MASON, Minister C. S. A., London: 
Sir—Inclosed I send you copies of the evidence in 
the case of Acting Master Bennet G. Burley, and the 
judgment of the Recorder of this city as committing 
magistrate. I think you will agree with me that in 
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this case not only is a great outrage about to be per- 
petrated on a citizen, but a great wrong is to be done 
and an insult offered to the Confederate States. You 
will observe that in the United States Burley is 
charged with piracy; in the proceedings in Canada 
he is charged with robbery. Burley is admitted on 
all hands to have been a belligerent, and he was eh- 
gaged in a warlike expedition under the orders of 
the Confederate Government. While the Recorder 
admits him to have acted in this character, yet while 
so acting he did an act not considered by the Recorder 
justified by the usages and practices of war. I wish 


to call the attention of the proper authorities of Eng- 


land to this case, and, if possible, induce them to in- 
struct the Governor-General of Canada, by whom 
alone Burley can be extradited, to withhold his war- 
rant of extradition. You will perceive by the manifes- 
to of the President * that the government of the Con- 
federate States of America assumes the responsibility 
of answering for the acts and conduct of any of its 
officers engaged in said expedition, and especially of 
the said Bennet G. Burley.’”’ In the event of a refusal 
to interfere and release the said Burley, I hope you 
will protest in the name of the Confederate States 


against his extradition. If you will refer to the his- 
tory of the extradition treaty, you will observe that 
President Tyler expressly excludes from its applica- 
tion all such cases as the present. (See message of 
1842, communicating treaty to the Senate.) The par- 
ties deny having violated the neutrality laws of 
Great Britain, and are perfectly willing to be tried 
on such a charge, and abide the issue. Let me hear 
from you as soon as possible. Mr. Cameron, our 
counsel in the case, believes the matter of extradition 
can be put off until the Imperial Government shall 
have an opportunity to be heard from. 
Iam, with great respect, your obedient servant. 
J. THOMPSON, 
Commissioner of C. 8. A. 


These remonstrances and representations 
had the desired effect, and the extreme meas- 
ures threatened in these cases were not car- 
ried out. 

With the failure of Beall’s enterprise, all 
effort to conduct belligerent operations on the 
lakes was abandoned. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LOCKSLEY HALL 


HE continuation of “Locksley Hall,” by 

Tennyson, is one of the most notable lit- 
erary events of the recent years, and certainly 
can not overcome us’ without our passing won- 
der. The poem in itself is worthy of admira- 
tion, and demands a more respectful treatment 
than the derision of some newspaper critics 
would jead us to infer. The element of sur- 
prise is found in the simple fact that an artist, 
a genuine and sincere artist, should lay a reck- 
less hand upon a work which has been accepted 
by the canon of the world’s criticism as being 
as nearly perfect as the work of earthly hands 
can ever hope to be. Macaulay says that 
“The Rape of the Lock” is the only instance 
in which a work once completed has been im- 
proved by a later attempt at betterment, and 
characteristically adduces an accumulation of 
proof. He fails to see, apparently, that the 
cause of Pope's success is to be found in the 
fact, which indeed he casually mentions, that 
the poet built a new structure instead of patch- 
ing an old. The introduction of Ariel and the 
rest of the Sylphs and Gnomes caused him to 
destroy the first in order to build another upon 
a different plan, one which was much more 
delicate in its details, producing an airier and 
more symmetrical effect. Tennyson is an artist. 
All the rest that may be said of him would 
simply be an amplification of this idea. He is 
an artist, born and made. Non semper arcum 


tendit Apollo, and every artist sins at times 
against the laws of his art. Tennyson has 
slackened his bow before, but nothing compared 
to this. 

If “Locksley Hall” had never been pub- 
lished, “Locksley Hall after Sixty Years” would 
have been pronounced by the conventional 
critics “unworthy the author of ‘ Maud,’” and 
quietly dismissed. But Hawthorne the father 
does not weigh more heavily upon Hawthorne 
the son than does the first poem upon the sec- 
ond. It will be a long lapse of time before 
the reaction comes which will rank “ Locksley 
Hall after Sixty Years” with such of Tennyson’s 
poems as “Aylmer’s Field.” No more unfor- 
tunate time indeed could have been selected 
for the publication of the second poem than 
the present. The earlier one came at a time‘ 
when the progressive and democratic tendency 
of the times was seeking to force into practical 
legislation some of the results of the new phil- 
osophie investigation of social rights and the 
relation of individual to class. The tone of 
the poem was essentially progressive and 
almost radical. A certain kind of cynicism 
was present, but it was full of hope. The fin- 
est effect in “ Locksley Hall” is the art with 
which the progress of the world at large is de- 
picted, while the young officer, whose intel- 
lectual impulses are in keenest sympathy with 
that progress, is, by the blighting effect of his 
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passion left behind in the onward rush. The 
climax, and a noble one, is reached when the 
reaction, which is the result of youth and in- 
tellectual vigor, comes to rescue him from the 
fate awaiting him, failing to stand the test to 
which he has been subjected. The undertone 
of the whole poem is a delicate suggestion of 
an allegory that in a coarser garb might have 
been a part of “The Pilgrim’s Progress.” “The 
individual withers and the world is more and 
more.” I know of no passage in English lit- 
erature which so skillfully and at the same 
time with such poetig fervor follows the vary- 
ing phases of a mental struggle between the 
impetus of a passion in one direction and an 
impulse. of self-redemption in another. This 
is the more difficult to portray from the fact 
that the passion is not physical. Despair be- 
ing an intellectual passion, its influence is 
from this source so much the more subtile and 
powerful. Leave aside the dramatic element, 
and in this Tennyson has approached the scene 
in Macbeth just before the murder of the king. 
Finally youth and the pride of mental power 
conquer, and he is ready to return to the strug- 
gle. Here the allegory, like the mofif in “ Die 
Meistersiinger” at the singing - match, comes 
most distinctly to the surface. “ Not in vain 
the distance beacons!” Saddened by the with- 
ering effect of a result which flows from tne 
warped and unnatural organization of society, 
it is true, but still—he returns! His mood is 
now one of deepest sympathy for those who 
suffer, but the ultimate end and goal is to 
change, to reorganize, to improve, to rectify, 
to elevate. “ Forward, forward let us range!” 
This thought mellows his sorrow‘and brings 
him into renewed relations of humane fellow- 
ship with the world. We are given a final 
glimpse of a new and a noble destiny. It is 
the crowning touch to a great work of art. 
It opens up a world in which thought and 
faney may wander at will, restricted alone by 
the law of harmony, with the rest of the poem. 
And who is there, having read and re-read 
“Locksley Hall” until it clings to the memory, 
who is there who has not built gorgeous air- 
castles and seen beautiful visions of a coming 
Utopia in that fairy-like and fancifal domain 
of which a glimpse is given in the line, 


Through the shadow of the globe we sweep into the 
younger day? 


The poem ends, leaving us in a measure chas- 
tened, but full of serious and earnest hope and 
suffused with a deep and abiding faith in the 


ultimate result. The image left upon the mind 
by the closing lines is suggestive of that sub- 
lime and wonderful passage, in which the 
greatest master of English poetry has described 
the departure of Adam and Eve from the 
Garden of Eden. 

“Locksley Hall” is one of the noblest crea- 
tions of poetic art in the English language. 
The annals of our literature are fairly strewn 
with records of those verse-makers who have 
attempted to step across the bounds which 
divide the realm of fancy and imagination 
from the realm of reason and didacticism. 
Tennyson has often made this attempt, and 
often succeeded. But his most daring attempt, 
his most brilliant success are seen in this poem, 

But how is it with “ Locksley Hall after 
Sixty Years”? As said above, no more inop- 
portune time could have been selected for its 
publication. The cry of “ Forward, forward 
let us range” has been heard to some effect. 

The mere fact that in England there is a 
radical school of statesmanship advocating 
such measures as the disestablishment of the 
Church of England, the abolition of the House 
of Lords, a thorough-going reform of land-ten- 
ure, and a parliament at Dublin, to pass over 
the growing number of those who are willing 
to discuss seriously the introduction of an 
English republic, sufficiently emphasizes and 
punctuates the fact that we have ranged many 
a league onward. And we ure even accelerat- 
ing our pace. We are daily gaining an addi- 
tional momentum. What a world of philoso- 
phizing lies in the fact that “ Locksley Hall 
after Sixty Years” was published at republi- 
can Paris one day and at New York the next. 
New York, where six weeks before a man of 
one book, who advocates the universal confisca- 
tion of land by the State, had been a very 
formidable candidate for a very important 
office. Let us add to this general equation the 
personal term. 

The first poem was written by Alfred Ten- 
nyson, descendant of an old, honorable, and 
titled line, it is true, but still a kind-hearted 
man without a coronet. The second, by Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson. To paraphrase the old epi- 
gram, he had in the eyes of the world lost his 
distinction 2s the peer among poets—he had 
dwindled into a poet among peers. His title 
affected us like Dickens’ divoree—it seemed to 
belie his whole life and to dim the radiance of 
every page he had written. The latter poem 
was taken as being in harmony with the title 
and the reaction which had pulled him from 
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his throne of Nineteenth Century Lyricism. 
From this stand-point the shallow criticism 
that cavils was inevitable. The sneer was too 
obvious. 

But this kind of criticism is no kind of crit- 
icism. From the other stand-point of com- 
parison with the earlier, the new poem was at 
once challenged to meet a standard which few 
poetic compositions from any pen, past or pre- 
sent, could stand. It was subjecting “ The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona” to the standard of 
“Hamlet.” It was subjecting “ Paradise Re- 
gained ” to the test of “ Paradise Lost.” It was 
subjecting “The Excursion ” to the test of the 
“Ode on the Immortality of the Soul.” It was 
subjecting the second part of “ Faust” to the 
test of the first part of “ Faust.” It was sub- 
jecting “The Conqueror Worm” to the test 
of “The Raven.” It was subjecting Swin- 
burne’s subsequent pot-pourri of adjectives to 
the test of “Atalanta in Calydon.” In other 
words, it was calling on the hap-hazard effort 
of an author to be measured, not merely by 
what is relatively good, but by what is abso- 
lutely the very best. 

The three highest points of Tennyson’s lyri- 
cism are, “In Memoriam,” “ Tears, Idle Tears,” 
and “Locksley Hall.” It is manitestly very 
tepid and perfunctory criticism which confines 
itself to a comparison of any given poem of 
Tennyson’s, be it of early or recent date, with 
any one of these three. There are other poems 
of his earlier period which are still read with 
pleasure by lovers of the Tennysonian art, and 
which are not superior to “ Locksley Hall after 
Sixty Years.” 

Examined upon its own merits, and with the 
unjaundiced eye, conscientious criticism dves 
not stultify itself by saying that “ Locksley 
Hall after Sixty Years” is a fine poem. Its 
chief defect is a lack of homogeneity; it has 
no sufficiently well-developed unity of plan. 
A poem rightly considered should resemble a 
range of mountains which rise, tier upon tier, 
stretching in broad flanks into the distance, re- 
vealing at each stage a wider range of vision 
and a broader scope of beautiful objects, but 
also making manifest a more harmonious 
structure of valley, crag, and peak. This does 
not exist here. The fact of its being an ampli- 
fication of a text, the terms of which are sup- 
plied by-the reader’s memory, would, under all 
circumstances, prevent it from reaching the 
real heights of art. It suggests a lawsuit in 
which we are listening to the demurrer of the 
defendant; or, it may be, we think of the 


Grecian philosopher who so bewildered the less 
subtile Romans by completely demolishing his 
first apparently unanswerable thesis. This, of 
course, renders the result less nearly perfect, 
but it does not prevent it from being complete. 

If the first poem were obliterated, the second 
would still be a finished composition, and the 
imagination could easily supply the salient 
points of the earlier episode. No English 
poet ever required a more active imagination 
on the part of his reader than Tennyson. His 
most beautiful touches are those in which a 
thought or an image is so suggested as to in- 
spire the imagination to supply the deficiencies. 
This does not result in doubt and perplexity, 
such as distinguishes the musty murkiness of 
Swinburne or Rosetti or Whitman or Brown- 
ing. The more closely an obscure passage in 
Swinburne is studied, the more vbscure it be- 
comes to any one but Mr. Stedman. Tenny- 
son’s obscurity is the light of the dawn, and a 
more patient inspection will soon be rewarded 
by a blaze of luminous significance. In this 
way it would be easy to supply the episode 
which closed with the visit of the young offi- 
cer to the beach over which Locksley Hall 
looked out upon the sea. But the later poem, 
complete in itself, and not necessarily pre-sup- 
posing any thing written before, has, as previ- 
ously stated, no harmonious development of a | 
central idea advancing through various stages 
of fancy and embellishment to a fitting and 
logical climax. This, however, does not hin- 
der it from being a great poem. 

The hasty critics have missed the underlying 
idea of the whole poem. They forget that the 
monologist is speaking in character; hence, 
they have attacked Tennyson, the poet, for the 
ideas of his dramatis persone. In order to 
avoid this Tennyson has deprecated the philos- 
ophy of his hero. He expressly says: 


Nay, your pardon; ery your “ Forward ?”’ yours are 
hope and youth; but I— 

Eighty winters leave the dog too lame to follow with 
the ery. 


And again: 


Patience! Let the dying actor mouth his last upon 
the stage. 


The poet makes his character eighty years 
old. He is no more the nervously intellectual 
youth who thinks his life blighted, with all his 
years before him. He is now a grandfather 
with a long and happy life behind. He recalls 
the aspirations of his youth, and having seen 
the fulfillment of so many of them, his present 
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impulse is one of restful old age. He is ad- 
dressing words of warning to his son: 


Half the marvels of my morning, triumphs over time 


and space, 
Staled by frequence, shrunk by usage into common- 
est commonplace. 


“Forward,” rang the voices then, and of the many 
mine was one; 

Let us hush this ery of ‘“‘ Forward” till ten thousand 
years have gone. 


It should not be forgotten that all his words 
are addressed to a young man whose first love 
has just been thwarted, and whom he is trying 
to console. “Truly he himself had suffered.” 
In the earlier poem his pride of intellect saw 
the evils which progress alone could rectify. 
Now grown old, and having seen the progress, 
he sees the evils which progress has failed to 
rectify. He does not attack the earlier max- 
ims, he merely gives warning that evils are 
still existent in their despite. Before he lost 
sight of the individual in the class; now the 
sufferings of the individual have stress laid 
upon them: 

There among the glooming alleys Progress halts on 
palsied feet ; 

Crime and Hunger cast our maidens by the thousand 
on the street. 

And again, he does not rail at progress be- 
yond the conservatism which is natural to the 
old age of even the most radical youth. He 
does, however, rail against some of the follies 
and social evils of a progressive era. The 
newspaper critic, noting this, did what the 
hasty judgment of mankind has been doing for 
two thousand years; he confounded the attack 
on the incident evil with an onslaught upon 
the main good. The philosophy of the later 
poem is as noble and pure as that of the ear- 
lier, but it is of a different kind, it has a dif- 
ferent tendency. That was liberal; this is now 
conservative. “Seek the good that lies before 
you,” says the liberal philosopher; “ Hold fast 
the good you have,” says the conservative. 

He also throws doubt upon many of the re- 
sults which have come from this forward rush. 
Naturally the hasty critic sees in this another 
attack upon the idea of progress in general. 
The mental process by which this critic has 
arrived at his opinion of this poem appears to 
be something after this fashion: “ Locksley 
Hall” was written by an untitled young poet, 
willing to see the world improve, he having 
something to gain. But in the course of time 
this young poet, grown old, is made a lord. 
He now desires to fepudiate the revolutionary 


and radical utterances of his youth, and he 
writes a continuation of his poem. Having 
much to lose, and having gained all that pres- 
ent institutions can give, he is averse to change, 
and therefore advises the profanum vulgus to 
rest easy lest his coronet be disturbed. But 
the hero of “Locksley Hall,” the cousin of 
“Amy,” and the husband of Edith, is not Al- 
fred, Lord Tennyson. 

We have already seen that the underlying 
philosophy of the two poems is the same, the 
point of view is different. Take the eleven 
stanzas beginning with the words “ Hope the 
best.” Is there any thing out of keeping with 
the philosophy of “Locksley Hall’? The stanza 
beginning “ Equal born” has been very gen- 
erally taken by our inconsiderate critic to be a 
denial of the equal fellowship of man, and to 
assert that variations of rank are an incident 
of natural order. On the contrary, directly 
the opposite is inculcated 


Here and there a cotter’s babe is royal born by right 
divine ; 

Here and there my lord is lower than his oxen or his 
swine. 


We are to ignore the fact that the poem is writ- 
ten by a newly created peer, and remember that 
the inequalities of nature, mind, and character, 
not of social rank, are in the poet’s thought. 

The six stanzas immediately following the 
couplet just quoted are more than apt to mis- 
lead unless read with that sympathetic intro- 
spection into the poet’s mood which Tennyson 
constantly demands of his readers. In “ Locks- 
ley Hall,” one of his wild dreams is that he 
will withdraw entirely from the narrowness of 
civilization and retire to gome island of the 
East. But there it was very evident that it 
was merely the wayward fancy of a sick heart, 
even before he exclaims “Fool again, the dream, 
the fancy!” In the lines here we have a sim- 
ilar freak of thought, requiring a subtler ap- 
preciation. The use of irony and ironic exag- 
geration is a peculiarly Tennysonian artifice, 
and one which he often allows to degenerate. 
Here is an instance of it, against which the 
opening exclamation, “Chaos, cosmos! Cosmos, 
chaos!” is designed to put us on our guard. 
Let us, he would say, let us at once reduce 
every thing to chaos. “Through the tongue- 
sters we may fall!” Let us adopt the ideas of 
Lasalle and Fourier and Henry George and 
all the Socialists, and have an end to it. This 
seems too obvious to have misled any one, and 
yet it has misled many. 
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Following these lines is a diatribe against 
the materialistic tendency of the age, in the 
same exaggerated tone of scornful sarcasm, 
This gradually brings him to his earlier dreams, 
which he suggests by paraphrases, and then 
the thought of his first love mellows and soft- 
ens his tone. He philosophizes more collect- 
edly, and from reflection passes to recollection, 
recalling “Amy” and her husband, and rises 
to a noble self-humiliation in confessing his 
wrong to the sound and honest rustic ‘squire, 
who had been so kindly a landlord and such a 
boon companion. ‘ Locksley Hall after Sixty 
Years” lacks a climax, but the discovery of 
the fact that the unjust jealousy of youth had 
finally yielded to the spectacle of a life of sixty 
years spent in acts of simple kindness and un- 
affected goodness, and that loathing had been 
turned into love, self-confessed by him who 
had done the wrong, is almost a fitting culmi- 
nation of itself. 

The rhythm of the “ Locksley Hall” meter 
is often praised for its frequent variations. As 
a matter of fact, it has less variation, and is 
susceptible of less than nearly any meter we 
have, except the octosyllabic. The division of 
each stanza into two lines clothes it with a credit 
not its due, it is merely an artifice. Each stanza, 
rhythmically consists of four lines or verses, 
the last two being a repetition of the first two. 
Of these two lines the first has indeed eight 
feet, but the accent is thrown on the first sylla- 
ble, and in this way it becomes a seven sylla- 
ble line, with one syllable added to the last 
foot, which, being unaccented, does not affect 
the value of the foot. The second is the sim- 
ple seven-syllable, four-foot line, in w 
“L’Allegro” andg Tam O'Shanter” are writ- 
ten. The first stanza of the original poem 
could be written thus: 


Comrades, leave me here a little, 
While as yet ’t is early morn: 

Leave me here, and when you want me, 
Sound upon the bugle horn.”’ 


Careful examination will reveal the fact that ev- 
ery stanza follows the model without variation. 

The poem generally is in Tennyson’s severest 
style. He rarely deals in embellishments and 
adornments, such as illustrations, comparisons, 
and hypothetic images. At times he suggests 
a comparison by the use of some one of its 
terms, but rarely more than this. And indeed 
this would, to a great degree, impair the sen- 
suous quality of his poetry. His imagery is 
gorgeous and highly colored. but is esoteric. 


His effects are heightened by tke use of sonor- 
ous words. He shuns the homely, the bald, the 
vacuous. No one can lay his finger upon a line 
in Tennyson and say, “This is commonplace.” 

The two poems taken together furnish a well- 
developed plot. With this poetry has nothing 
to do. The plot is not intricate or varied or 
strikingly original. 

The author has fallen into one small pit, 
which an experienced novelist would have 
avoided. In the later poem Judith, the sweet- 
heart of Leonard the grandson, jilts him in 
order to marry an old but wealthy suitor, while 
“brooding on his briefer lease of life.’ But 
the life of the ’squire, who could certainly not 
have been much under eighty himself, is all 
that stands between Leonard and Locksley 
Hall and its inheritance. Judith had not half 
the sense we give her credit for if she were 
ignorant of this. As a matter of speculation 
she should have preferred to risk the longevity 
of the octogenarian. 

Much has been said of the decadence of 
Tennyson’s powers. If they never sink below 
the production of such poems as this one there 
is much yet in store for those who enjoy the 
jessamine odor of his lyrics. If any one thinks 
that either the voice or the hand of Esau is 
not perceptible in “ Locksley Hall after Sixty 
Years,” I would recommend him the stanzas 
describing the changes since the time when 
Amy loved him, and the death of all his asso- 
ciates, even that of the “selfish uncle” being 
recalled. Hasty reading will not do; it must be 
read lingeringly. It is far below “ Locksley 
Hall,” very far; but it grows upon the fancy as 
well as the affections. One couplet is certainly 
not inferior to the best of the earlier poem: 


Hope was ever on her mountain watching till the 
day begun, 

Crowned with sunlight over darkness from the still 
unrisen sun. 


It has more of sadness than the earlier piece, 
but it is a chastened, refined, and intellectual 
sorrow. It is the sadness which must have 
come to him who, in Schiller’s “Lied au die 
Freude,” is admonished to steal away if there 
is no man whom he can claim as his friend. 
It reminds me of the few exquisitely tearful 
strains in which Beethoven has translated the 
idea into music. But let no pungent para- 
graphist rush in to ask why it encumbereth the 
earth. It is the only genuinely good piece of 
poetic work which, me judice, has come to us 
from England since the “ Light of Asia.” 

i Thomas Canebrake. 
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Y the death of Henry Ward Beecher the country 
loses its most conspicuous pulpit orator. “Mr. 
Beecher was a man strong in emotional power; aman 
whose sympathies were so quick and whose resources 
as an orator were so great as to give him an almost 
absolute sway over his audience. He appealed rather 
to the sentiments than to the conscience ; his courage, 
self confidence, and self-command, his manner, his 
methods, were his alone—inimitable and indescriba- 
ble, and at times irresistible. Asan orator he strove 
not so much for conviction as for mastery. He 
played upon the emotions of his auditors as a mas- 
ter musician, and there was no art, no trick of ex- 
pression, no posture, no gesture, to which he would 
not resort to get the applause or the acquiescence 
which he sought. In all of his discourses he studied 
carefully the effect on his hearers. There was no 
shade of feeling which he did not see, and if it 
lacked any thing, if in any point it failed to meet 
his intention, he would return again and again to 
the same point, and with wit, humor, and invective, 
with all the eloquence of preacher or poet, he would 
touch and retouch his word pictures until his hear- 
ers answered to him as a man’s face answers to him 
in a glass. 

It is not enough to consider Mr. Beecher as a preach- 
er; he was a politician and a lecturer—at all times the 
lecturer. His sermons could have just as well been 
delivered from the weekly platform, and most of his 
lectures were sermons of his own. In no man was 
this distinction fainter. From his very nature Mr. 
Beecher was a politician, as all great preachers from 
Paul until now have been. Nothing Mr. Beecher 
has said or done will be so long remembered as his 
tour in England, made with the purpose of turning 
popular sympathy in that country from the South- 
ern to the National cause during our civil war. One 
must read even now the imperfect accounts of those 
addresses with admiration and wonder. As a display 
of the power of the mind and voice nothing sur- 
passes them. Mr. Beecher addressed audiences en- 
tirely unsympathetic; divided in their convictions 
it is true, but united in opposition to the cause of 
the Union. The abolitionists of England were not 
in sympathy with the South, but they were impa- 
tient with Mr. Lincoln and his advisers, and believed 
a dissolution of the Union was the surest way to de- 
stroy slavery. The working classes thought only of 
the blockade, which cut off the supply of cotton, 
closed the mills, and threatened them with starva- 
tion. The aristocratic classes, almost without excep- 
tion, expressed openly their sympathy for the South, 
with secession and with slavery. 

This was the nation to which Mr. Beecher appealed, 
and a moment’s consideration shows how delicate 
and how difficult was the task he set for himself. 
Every argument addressed to one class strengthened 
the opposition of another; every appeal to the sym- 
pathy of one deepened the prejudice of another. 
Mr. Beecher was then in full command of his intel- 
lectual and physical powers; he was in the meridian 
of his manhood. His sense of touch had not been 
deadened; he had not exhausted his own sympa- 
thies; he had not yet been forced to resort to artifice 
to arouse himself and his auditors. At that time his 
oratory was simple, direct, positive, and sincere. 


So delicate are the feelings to which Mr. Beecher 
constantly appealed, so personal, so universal, and 
yet so sacred and silent are they, that frequent allu- 
sion is a violation of the sanctities of life. Thereis a 
line which the human voice must seek to reach only 
in the rarest moments. The personality of every soul 
is sacred, and it can not be violated with impunity. 
No man was ever more daring in his appeals than 
Mr. Beecher; his art recognized no restraints in this 
direction, and where angels might fear to tread he 
felt privileged to go. His art in this was transcendent; 
it was the chief source of his power, but the reaction 
was harmful; it was destructive, alike in him and in 
those who heard him, of the finest forces of human 
nature. * 

It is difficult to make plain what we mean perhaps, 
but there were times when every one who heard Mr. 
Beecher frequently must have wished he had not 
gone quite so far into the privacies of life; then he 
himself would retrace his steps, and with some light 
jest seek to etflace condemnation. 

The popular orator, one who is constantly exciting 
his own emotions in order to appeal to the emotions 
of others must, in proportion to the strain upon him, 
pay the inevitable penalty of dissipation. George 
Eliot, in depicting the character of Savonarola, por- 
trays this effect, and she says: 

“But for the mass of his audience all the preg- 
naney of his preaching lay in his strong assertion of 
supernatural claims, in his denunciatory visions, in 
the false certitude which gave his sermons the inter- 
est of a political bulletin ; and having once held that 
audience in his mastery, it was necessary to his nat- 
ure, it was necessary for their welfare, that he should 
keep the mastery. The effect was inevitable. No man 
ever struggled to retain power over a mixed multi- 
tude without suffering vitiation; his standard must 
be their lower needs, and not his own best insight.’’ 

It is noticed not only in the pulpit, but every 
where; the eloquent, as distinguished from reason- 
ing, orator, stands always on dangerous ground. He 
labors under peculiar temptations which it is given 
to few men to resist. The strain on a man’s mental 
and moral powers is toogreat. There is a weakening 
of his purpose and his will, an exhaustion of his 
nervous force, a cloudiness of the mind which makes 
vague and uneertain the distinetion between right 
and wrong; there is felt a need for other strength, 
which some seek in wine, and some ia human sym- 
pathy and support wherever it may be found. Call 
over the list of the world’s great orators, great we 
mean as Mr. Beecher was great, and see how few had 
at the close as at the opening of their careers the same 
moral instinets, the same sense of justice, the same 
prudence, the same temperance, the same fortitude, 
those cardinal virtues on which all character rests, 
and without which no influence can be permanent. 


“Man is his own star, and the soul that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man 
Commands all light, all influence, all fate; 
Nothing to him falls early or too late. 

Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still.” 


Mr. Beecher did not mold men's thoughts : he sim- 
ply guided their sympathies. His name and fame 
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are not enduring. His influence is felt only for a 
time. In politics, in literature, in theology, nothing 
that he has done will long remain. He preached 
pleasant things to the children of men, he made love 
and justice antagonistic, almost irreconcilable; he 
lifted toleration above truth, and finally he who had 
been raised among the strictest sect of the Calvinist 
declared that he no longer held to the inspiration of 
the Bible, and further that his whole nature rejected 
the doctrine of endless punishment. This is usually 
taken to be simply an extreme reaction from the 
severity of the creed of his fathers, but it is some- 
thing more and something worse. Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott, in a tribute to Mr. Beecher, says: 

‘Like many a son of New England. I began my 
Christian life with faith in a God who is just, belief 
in a law which is inexorable, and submission to the 
primacy of a conscience absolute but not infallible. 
From Mr. Beecher I first learned that God’ is love, 
that law is redemption, and that love, not conscience, 
is the soul's primate.”’ 

This fairly describes the difference between the 
later and the earlier doctrines of Mr. Beecher. On 
the first rests the orthodox belief of eighteen centu- 
ries; on the last Plymouth Chureh is founded. It 
may be comfortable to say to the transgressor that 
God is love rather than that God is just, but in the 
minds of thoughtful men of all ages justice is seen 
as even a higher attribute than love, one without 
which love is meaningless. Nothing so demoralizes 
any community as a doubt of the inexorability of 
the law, and when conscience is discarded and love 
substituted as the guide of conduct we are among the 
quicksands. 

We refer to this not for the purpose of controversy, 
but in order that we may obtain a clear and correct 
view of this man’s character. The preaching of Mr. 
Beecher could not be better described than in the 
words of Dr. Abbott. We have tried to show that 
the man’s temperament and the constant demands 
made on his emotional nature led him to a point 
where he had either to readjust his conduct to his 
old belief, or to readjust the old faith to his later 
teachings. He chose the latter, and the only result 
of this philosophy is Plymouth Church. 

Do the common people who heard Christ gladly 
gather in Plymouth Church? We think not. Has it 
gathered the wise and the learned, or has it estab- 
lished a school for the prophets? No. Itis noticea- 
ble first for its devotion to Mr. Beecher, being to an 
unusualextent, even for America, a personal church. 
Next it is marked by a strange conformity to the 
world. We are not questioning for a moment the 
earnestness, the zeal, or the piety of pastor or people. 
Here is a social phenomenon, and we are seeking 
simply to understand it. Fortunately for the pur- 
poses of this article—unfortunately for society—the 
hidden things of Plymouth Church are seen and read 
of allmen. In an evil moment the world was taken 
into its secret counsels, and was made familiar with 
its system of conduct. with the practical results of the 
doctrine preached so long by Mr. Beecher. One needs 
to have little sympathy for or belief in Mr. Beecher's 
accusers to get at a right idea of the condition of 
affairs existing in Plymouth Church. Mr. Beecher 
was his own accuser. He had earried his doctrine 
from the platform into private life, and it was found 
utterly incompatable with any idea of right doing and 
right thinking which governs and controls a home- 
loving people. One may acquit Mr. Beecher of every 


charge made, and yet his letters, his protests, his ar- 
guments, his pleadings, and his promises all show 
such a lack of moral integrity, of intellectual up- 
rightness, of self-command and of self-respect, that 
the power of the preacher departs, and the charm of 
his tloquence is destroyed. Moreover, his accuser 
was a man after his own heart, the product of his 
own teaching, his boast and pride, and a man whose 
intellectual and moral nature, warped as it was, was 
warped by the heat of the eloquence of the preacher 
of Plymouth pulpit. 

That controversy, for in this article we leave out of 
consideration its scandalous features, destroyed the 
power of Mr. Beecher. That he survived it at all is 
due rather to his intellectual than to his moral foree. 
A man with a nature more sensitive to the points 
involved, a man with a keener feeling of his own re- 
sponsibility for his words and acts, a finer, sweeter, 
truer natured man, would have fallen under it. Mr. 
Beecher lived for years, apparently unshaken, calm 
and undisturbed. He succeeded again in catching 
the ear of the people, but never again did he touch 
the heart. As though he felt the need of tolerance, 
he carried that doctrine to the very extreme, and 
grew in favor with the enemies of the church. His 
most striking departures in religion or in politics 
failed to excite more than a passing wonder. Even 
Plymouth Church as a business venture, judged by 
its revenues, steadily declined. At last life’s struggle 
closed. An old man, with his long white hair, with 
his vigor and his strength almost gone, again talked 
from the platform; the echoes of his former elo- 
quence entertained his large audiences, but the 
moral power back of those mighty words had de- 
parted. With Ulysses might he have said: 


“Tam become a name 
For always roaming with a hungry heart. 
Much have I seen and known; cities of men, 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not least, but honor’d of them all; 
And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 
Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 
Tama part of all that I have met; 
Yet all experience is an arch wherethro’ 
Gleams that untravel’d world, whose margin fades 
Forever and forever when I move.” 


Into that untraveled world he has gone; in this 
he leaves no enemy any where. The bitterness of the 
past has faded, and though one feels that his own pe- 
euliar work has crumbled beneath his feet, in so far 
as he wrought with others for freedom, and after that 
fora more perfect union, he shares in the respect, the 
sympathy, and the gratitude of the whole people. 


HE efforts of Mr Cable and his co-laborers, in that 
field of philanthropy wherein a sympathy for the 
colored man has been especially cultivated, have 
achieved a marked success in the object they have 
had most at heart. A profound conviction has been 
created in the minds of many persons in the North 
that the whites of the South are unwilling, and in- 
deed unable to do justice to the negro. No matter 
how accurately the relations between the races may 
be henceforth aligned by the natural instincts which 
largely control all social conduct and underlie the 
enactment and execution of laws, this impression 
will remain. Those who accept as correct that expo-: 
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sition of the problem presented in the “ Freedman’s 
Case in Equity,’ and the supplementary literature, 
will remain firm in the belief that the white people 
of the former.slaveholding States are united and in- 
corrigible ina policy of unreasonable and ruthless op- 
pression, and that the black population of that region 
are suffering wrongs which can find redress only 
through the intelligence and humanity of Mr. Cable's 
Northern disciples. It is strange how soon men for- 
get how easily a record is effaced from the memory 
and its place occupied by sensational falsehood. 
Some ten years since the people of the North were 
suddenly awakened to the full realization of the 
fact that the white people of the South were engaged 
in a desperate struggle with influences which threat- 
ened to destroy their civilization and reduce their 
country to a condition of barbarism. They became 
aware that the so-called ‘‘Southern outrages,” to 
which the Northern press gave crowded columns, and 
which had aroused a spirit that at one time demanded 
an absolute subversion of local government in the 
South, were but the efforts of the superior race to 
defend and conserve society. They were convinced 
by evidences which compelled credence, that a race 
just released from servitude, and still under the 
dominion of inherited savage instincts, hostile to the 
civilization seeking to restrain them, was striving to 
rule—and such rule would be ruin, social and politi- 
eal. They perceived that, in asserting control, the 
whites were simply protecting themselves; that ag- 
gression and self-preservation in this case were iden- 
tical—that inaction was equivalent to submission, 
and submission meant degradation and destruction. 
All this the Northern people seemed then to compre- 
hend. 

But now very many of them, under the tuition of 
the writers to whom we have alluded—many who 
were quite ready to justify the Southern whites in 
going beyond the law to keep the blacks in proper 
discipline—are quite as ready to condemn the attempt 
to control the negro by means of the law. It would 
seem that the very audacity of the more extreme 
methods demonstrated their necessity, while an ob- 
servance of forms and a strict compliance with legal 
requirements arouse suspicions of foul play. 

We are convinced that the white people of the 
South are just as sincere in the professions they 
make of friendly sentiment for their colored neigh- 
bors as they were in their former declarations that 
they would never permit negro domination, nor 
suffer the land of their birth to be blighted by the 
brutalizing policies which would follow. They were 
honest of conviction and purpose when they resisted 
systematic robbery and a flood of corruption threat- 
ening their utter ruin by measures which the letter 
of the law did not indeed approve, and which were 
technically violative of it, but which the spirit of 
every system of laws under which civilization can 
exist will always sanction—measures which, severe 
even to cruelty, were absolutely necessary to prevent 
the confiscation of property, the obliteration of moral 
obligation, the ultimate overthrow of law itself, and 
the dissolution of society—measures necessary to pro- 
tect the whites against the blacks and the blacks 
against themselves. They are honestly trying now to 
deal justly with the negro, and to render him in full 
measure all that he is entitled to ask. 

It is a waste of time to discuss the question of so- 
called race prejudice and the sentiment of caste. 
Whatever lack of equity there may be in this feeling, 


howsoever wrong the white man’s conviction of his 
natural superiority to the black man may be, it is in- 
herent and ineradicable, and time and experience 
only strengthen it. Mr. Cable can easily deceive 
many of his readers; he may possibly deceive himself 
by reiterated portrayal of what he chooses to repre- 
sent as the tyranny of color. But the fact will remain, 
that, with every concession of political and civil 
equality, the black people must occupy a lower so- 
cial plane than the white. All that can be defined 
by law and formulated in statutes may be and should 
be given the negro. Yet will he remain the servant 
of Japhet so long as he dwelleth in his tents. No 
class of white men feel this more instinctively, and 
act on it more rigidly, than do those of Northern 
birth when they are brought in contact with negroes. 
They develop, as a rule, a repugnance to all associa- 
tion with the blacks, which the native Southerner 
does not entertain, and which it is hard for him to 
understand. 

The Northern people have condemned the conduct 
of the Southern people toward the black race simply 
because they have not understood it. They have not 
done intentional injustice, but they have misjudged. 
They have been led into error through a perversion 
of the real facts and conditions of Southern society 
by men whom they knew to be well informed, and 
supposed to be candid and sincere. 


Ignorant of the negro character, they have received. 


a totally false idea of it from sources whence they had 
aright to expect an accurate delineation. The North- 
ern man and the Englishman believe that the negro 
is merely a white man with a black skin. Placed 
in similar positions, surrounded by similar circum- 
stances, subject to like influences, they would expect 
a negro to feel and act just as a white man of about 
the same degree of intelligence and education might 
feel and act. They would anticipate from a numer- 
ous population of blacks massed in the same com- 
munity very much such action, in all respects, as 
might be looked for from whites similarly situated. 

Perceiving in the negro little if any intellectual 
inferiority to the white man, recognizing in him ex- 
traordinary capacities for much that requires a high 
order of mentality, they can not understand in what 
his alleged inferiority consists. In imaginative fer- 
vor, in those faculties wherein emotion and intellect 
are blended, he is, perhaps, superior to the white 
man. 

It will not at all surprise those who know the 
negro race best, if, in another generation, it produces 
orators, poets, and artists who shall surpass their 
contemporaries of white blood. It may conquer other 
citadels in the domain of thonght. and achieve excel- 
lence in many directions: but in the arts of govern- 
ment, in the knowledge and the capacity necessary 
for the proper conduct of social and political af airs, 
in the self-control, in the astute perception of what 
ought to be done and what should be left undone, the 
organizing instinet which detects how best to adapt 
the means to the end, and the ability to subordinate 
passion to judgment; in those qualities, in short, 
which it has been asserted make the Aryen race ca- 
pable of self-government, and the Anglo-Saxon pre- 
eminent in that great faculty, the negro is unmistak- 
ably and vastly beneath the level of the white man. 
His most distinguishing characteristics are a worship 
of power. an adoration of foree and a ductile suseepti- 
bility to the influence of any one stronger than him- 
self who is most immediately in contact with him. 
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He is good or he is bad, just as he is under good or 
bad influences, He is naturally docile and amiable, 
but can be incited to acts of savagery and phrensied 
folly, which white men could commit only when 
drunken or insane. The absolute, unqualified vene- 
ration which the negro entertains for power in its 
every form and symbol—for power as power, and 
without regard to the principle or right on which it 
may be based—is the strongest feeling of his nature, 
and the rule by which his conduct is chiefly governed, 
the key by which it may always be read. Nature 
formed him for obedience, and even when he is riot- 
ous and apparently insubordinate, it is most gener- 
ally but his expression of contempt for what he 
deems weakuess, and An indirect tribute to that 
which he esteems the real representative of superior 
and controlling force. 

The same instinct which induces him to yield to 
the strong and serve without remonstrance is mani- 
fest upon occasions in fierce resentment of any, even 
rightful, essertion on the part of the weak. During 
the war, so long as the invaders had not made their 
appearance, the negroes upon the most populous 
plantations were submissive and tractable. In com- 
munities whence the bulk of the able-bodied white 
males had departed for service in the army, on plan- 
tations where no white persons remained save women 
and children, or sometimes an overseer, the blacks 
remained quietly and obediently at work. Under con- 
ditions which the fierce Anglo-Saxon, had he been 
the slave, would have instantly welcomed as the sig- 
nal and utilized as the means of his deliverance, the 
negro was 2s docile as in all his former years of servi- 
tude. He still saw in the overseer, the white woman, 
even the white child, the type of power, the symbol 
of authority. But when the blue-coated soldier came 
he at once perceived that the terms were reversed, 
and in the uniform and epaulette, as subsequently in 
the Freedman’'s Bureau, he recognized the dominant 
force in which his soul delighted, and to which he 
instinctively and completely acknowledged alle- 
giance. When the war ended, and that horrible 
period set in during which the rule of the carpet- 
bagger and scalawag was well-nigh absolute, and the 
Southern white who refused to stultify his every con- 
viction, abjure every manly impulse, sacrifice all self- 
respect, was threatened with lasting disfranchisement 
and punished with every form of insult and oppres- 
sion, then it was that the real trouble with the negro 
began, and it continued through all the years of re- 
construction. The negro realized that the old order 
of things was gone, that a new régime was inaugu- 
rated. He could not understand how any man iden- 
tified with the old system and not in accord with the 
new could have any right of speech or action. He 
knelt in implicit submission before the representa- 
tives of the Federal government and the agents of 
the Bureau, he followed with perfect fidelity the 
counsels and guidance of the white leaders of the 
“league.” But to obey those in authority was not 


enough; his zeal led him to also assail those under 
the ban; his loyalty seemed incomplete without 
earnest and frequent manifestation of the oppro- 
brium which he felt ought to be visited on the “ rebel 
trash’ who presumed to cumber the land they could 
no longer govern. He resented every attempt on the 
part of the white population to maintain or asscrt 
any remnant of control over property, or exercise 
even the most necessary police regulation, not so 
much because he deemed it an infringement on his 
own rights, as because he honestly regarded such con- 
duct as inexcusable impudence on the part of a de- 
posed class grasping a shattered scepter. 

There was of course frequent and bloody collision ; 
but in the nature of things there could be no other 
result than that which we have witnessed. The 
whites, finding the strife in some shape inevitable, so 
shaped it as to lead to the termination speediest and 
best for themselves. White rule or negro rule? that 
was the issue. The rule of the negro involved the 
utter destruction of ail that made life worth living 
to the white man. He resolved that the negro should 
not rule; that it should be proven how, though 
beaten in war and broken in fortune as he was, he 
was yet more than a match for carpet-bagger and 
blacks combined. The lesson was given and thor- 
oughly learned. So soon as the negro became con- 
vinced that his former master had recovered his old 
influence, and was able to exert something of his 
former power, he again felt for him the former re- 
spect and a portion of the old affection. And with 
this return of the ancient feeling all conflict and hos- 
tility between the races has ceased. The whites real- 
ize that there can be obtained no laboring population 
so well suited to the climate and the productions of — 
the South; and the negro’s respect for authority and 
inaptitude for organization protect him, in large 
measure, from the labor troubles which prevail to 
such demoralizing extent in the North and East. He 
possesses every right which the law can give and 
guarantee, and the white man of the South is and 
will always be his promptest and surest defender in 
them all. The social equality about which his self- 
constituted advocates whine so constantly he does 


notwish. So far as he is concerned these complaints 


are without effect, but they have produced the effect 
primarily intended in prejudicing a great many good 
people in the North against their fellow-citizens of 
the South. 


N Dr. Phillips’ article on the Merrimae and Monitor, 
published in the SOUTHERN Brvouac for March, 
by an error noticed too late for correction, the num- 
ber of guns on the Monitor is given as 29, and the 
total number of the Federal guns afloat was said to 
be 385. Dr. Phillips writes to say that the Monitor 
carried only two guns, and that the total number 
was 298, instead of 385. 
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